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VERPLANCK’S ANNIVERSARY 
DISCOURSE. 


An Anniversary Discourse, delivered befote 


the New-York Historical Society, Decem- | 


ber 7, 1818, by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq. | 
New-York: James Eastburn & Co. Lite- | 


rary Rooms, 1818. 


Tuis Discourse is rather characte- 


rized by beauties of style and lan- | 


guage, than by vigorous and compre- 


hensive original thinking. It displays | 


an honourable proficiency in the art 
of composition. 
flattering reception. 


it was calculated to arouse the better | 
feelings of our nature. The anecdote | 
with which biography generally a- 
bounds, and with which the narrative | 
in this Discourse is replete, never fails | 


to excite lively interest. These merits | 


fully justified the approbation which 
was bestowed upon it by a numerous 
and intelligent auditory. Americans 
ever listen with delight to the story 
of their nation’s liberties, and with 
animated sincerity to *‘ the eulogies 
of those excellent men who have most 
largely contributed to raise or to 
support our national institutions, and 
to form or to elevate our national 
character.” 

After a few general appropriate in- 
troductory remarks, the author an- 
nounces the theme of his Discourse to 
be, ‘‘ the commemoration of some of 
those virtuous and enlightened men of 
Europe, who, long ago looking with a 
prophetic eye toward the destinies 
of this new world, and regarding it as 
the chosen refuge of freedom and 
truth, were moved by a holy ambition 
to become the ministers of the Most 
High, in bestowing upon it the bless- 
Mgs of religion, morals, letters, and 


«* 








liberty.”” It is plain, that our author 
does not, in this production, consider 
liberty as the endowment of heaven, 
but as the rich fruit of the labours of 
‘the iliustrious dead.’’ With this 
high claim to the regard of Americans, 
he introduces the names of Las Casas, 
directing his efforts to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the native 
South Americans, and of Roger Wil- 
liams, Lord Baltimore, Penn, Locke, 


| Oglethorpe, Berkeley and Hollis, the 
It has met with a | 
The subject of | 


field of whose labours was our own na- 
tive land. These are, indeed, pro- 
minent names in the ‘short and sim- 
ple” annals of Americanliberty. But 
** events, and not men,”’ originated and 
gave character to our republican go- 
vernment and institutions. He who 
refers the establishment of religion, 
morals, letters, and liberty, with us, to 
the exertions of any individuals, how- 
ever exalted, and however efficient in 
their labours, has a most incorrect no- 
tion of the foundations of the religious 
and civil institutions of our country, 
and a feeble conception and unsteady 
anticipation of the future destinies of 
the American republic. All history 
demonstrates, that no individuals, 
however exalted for their learning 
and virtue, and however distinguished 
for their active and successful exer- 
tions in the glorious cause of freedom, 
ever have bestowed upon any nation 
the blessings of permanent liberty ; 
for liberty is not a subject of gift—it 
is a matter of reclamation by the 
great body of the people from the all- 
grasping and selfish rulers, whom ac- 
cident, or necessity, or usurpation, or 
fraud, have placed over them. 

The subject of American liberty is 
highly interesting to us, and to af) 
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mankind. And it is essential to a 
due appreciation ‘of its value, and a 
just idea of its nature and qualities, 
that the true causes which have led 
to ‘ta system of self-government, 
uniting personal liberty, freedom of 
opinion, and equality of rights, with 
national power and dignity, such as 
had before existed only in the Uto- 
pian dreams of philosophers;”” and to 
‘** numerous plans of reform in civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, which are 
but now suggested as plausible the- 
ories by the politicians and econo- 
mists of Europe.” 

Our author has ascribed the high 
fortunes of the American people to 
causes altogether inadequate. He has 
not distinguished between the agent 
and the tmpelling power. 

In the progression of time, the hu- 
man mind, acquiring intelligence, and 
by the acquisition of intelligence ga- 
thering power, began to rise into its 
true dignity, from which it had been 
debased by the baneful operation of 
forms and systems of government 
which bound the.bodies and the minds 
of men in the most loathsome servi- 
«tude. From the exertion and conse- 
quent development of mind, which 
began at the time of the Reformation, 
a great and important era is dated— 
an era in which the men of Europe, 
er, at least, a great portion of the lite- 
rary and thinking part of them, no 
longer satisfied themselves with in- 
quiries into fact, but began to employ 
themselves in investigations into 
right.* The age of principle arri- 
ved. The corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, and the despotism of go- 
vernments, aroused the slumbering, 
energiesof the human mind. Fraud 
and deception, and prostration of 
right in both, soon were exhibited to 
view by the bold and vigorous scruti- 
ny then instituted. Luther and Cal- 
vin, and their.cotemporaries, mount-. 





ae ‘Du Pradt’s Congress of Vienna, 
p. 17. ; 








ing to the origin of religion, and pur- 
suing their investigations downward, 
in the spirit and simplicity of philoso- 
phical inquiry, were among the first 
to teach mankind their rights and 
their duties. It was a hard and difh- 
cult task to gain access to the human 
mind, enveloped as it was in the dark- 
ness and gloom of ignorance and su- 
perstition. Still more hard, and more 
difficult, was it to teach mankind their 
political rights, and to arm them with 
the might of intelligence to defend 
them. The spiritual and temporal 
authorities (faithful allies) mutualiy 
supported each other. 

The spirit and habit of inquiry 
which arose at the time of the great 
Reformation in religion, has continu- 
ed ever since ; and although we are 
astonished at the slowness of its pro- 
gress for a time, and the comparative 
insignificancy of its early achieve- 
ments in Europe, yet all must be 
struck with the magnificence and 
splendour of its ultimate results. To 
these original asserters of the rights 
of mankind, eulogy is due ; and their 
praises ever since have been, and will 
continue to be, on the lips of the great 
and good of every age, and of every 
nation. 

The important and _ interesting 
scenes of human life unfold them- 
selves but slowly. In the progress of 
this development of which we have 
spoken, public and private consider- 
ations led to an important change in 
the ecclesiastical polity of England. 
The king, in the spirit of the times, as- 
serted his independency of the great 
head of the church. But those who, 
in their contemplations of the ad- 
vancement of society, expect that 
moral causes which act here, will be 
followed by as direct and visible con- 
sequences, and in as unbroken se- 
quence as physical causes are in the 
operations of nature, will be extreme- 
ly disappointed. One great public 
national result is produced by an in- 
finitude of impulses, which act, for a 


4 moment only, in the same direction.. 
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Though, therefore, there be laws of 
action in the operation_of- moral, 
as in the operation of physical 
causes, yet sufficient allowance is sel- 
dom made for that departure from the 
line of direction which is occasioned 
by the nature of the agents. Too 
much, therefore, should never be an- 
ticipated from particular schemes or 
plans. There was sufficient indivi- 
dual sagacity to discover the great 
and leading improvements required 
in the English polity, yet the nation 
did not, nor could it, adopt them. 
The regal and aristocratical interests 
preponderated. Only a division of 
power took place. The king became 
the head of the church in his kingdom. 
Perhaps liberty, after all, is preduced 
only by a division of power among 
many ; and despotism is a concentra- 
tion of all authority in one man, or in 
one body of men. The connection 
of church and state continued ; a seve- 
rance of which would still further, on 
the principle of division of. power, 
have enlarged the boundaries of free- 
dom. but from the slow and irregu- 
lar action of the causes which operate: 
changes in the social affairs of man-» 
kind, it will be long, if ever, before. 
England will recognise the disunion of 
the ecclesiastical and temporal powers. 

From the collision which at this 
time shook the realm, an important 
body of men arose, constituting a 
heading and powerful interest. Alle- 
giance to the church, as considered 
and established in England, was 
thrown off by a considerable propor- 
tion of men, who, though disagreeing 
among themselves as to doctrine and 
ehurch government, agreed in their 
dissent to the establishment, thence 
called Dissenters. From the diver~ 
sity of opinion that prevailed among 
them, the idea of toleration sprung. 
The impracticability of union, and 
the near equality of numbers, could 
well issue in nothing else. This great 
dissentient interest, too feeble to ef- 
fect an immediate and important 











change in England, has nevertheless, 
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ever since continued ina steady and 
vigorous oppugnation to the establish- 
ed order of things there. Many, too im- 
patient of their restraint, emigrated to 
this country, the unconscious and in- 
voluntary agents in rearing a govern- 
ment resting upon the powerful sup- 
port of public opinion alone, without 
the assistance of religion, except in the 
heads and the hearts of the citizens.. 
A concurrence of opinion among the 
conflicting sections of the colonists 
led to that toleration in religion 
which soon was established, but not 
till a violent effort to connect religion 
with government was made, in appa- 
rent inconsistency with their avowed 
sentiments, but in exact conformity 
to the general laws of human conduct. 

But we will proceed to the exami- 
nation ef the matter and the style of 
the Discourse. The first name intro- 
duced to our notice is that of Las Ca- 
sas, the intrepid asserter of the rights 
and liberties of the South Americans, 
against the rapacious cruelty and am- 
bition of his countrymen. He labour- 
ed long and much in an amiable and 
praiseworthy contest with his coun- 
trymen, to induce them to observe 
the laws of nature and religion in 
their policy and proceedings against 
the inhabitants of South America. But 
our author observes, that itis * but 
too well known, that these glorious 
labours in the service of freedom and 
humanity were in vain.”” He, how- 
ever, ascribes to them “‘ some few re- 
sults contributing to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the enslaved natives.” <“* He 
enjoyed, moreover,” says he, “‘ the 
cheering recollection of having called 
forth the testimony of the better spi- 
rits of his own nation against intole- 
rance and persecution, and of having 
kindled among them an enlightened 
zeal for the best interests of mankind ; 
a sacred flame long cherished as a light 
shining in a dark place, but now at last 
daily kindling into brighter and broad- 
er radiance, and doubtless destined to 
guide for many an age, the great and 
free nations of Spanish America to 
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public virtue and true glory.” Now, | 


we think that this is ascribing to 
Las Casas an importance which 
he does not merit. Spanish Ame- 
rican emancipation never can be 
ascribed, in the most distant degree, 
to his vain efforts in a fruitless con- 
troversy. The utmost exertions of 
his philanthropy could not materially 
affect the opinions of his cotempora- 
ries. And this was necessary for the 
accomplishment of so great an object 
as even the preparation of the way to 
the introduction of institutions con- 
ferring civil and political and reli- 
gious liberty on South America It 
therefore requires more credulity than 
most persons possess, to believe that 
the illumination which is irradiating 
the path of South Americans to the 
high destinies which await them, pro- 
ceeds from the flame which was ori- 
ginally lighted by Las Casas. 

It is not thought necessary to enter 
into the examination of the vezxata 
questio whether Las Casas was the 
first to introduce negro slavery in 
South America, which in the Dis- 
course and the Appendix is discussed 
at large. | 

From the consideration of this con- 
troversy, Mr. Verplanck proceeds to 
the evident object of his Discourse, 
the origin of the free institutions of 
our country. And here it may be 

roper to remark, that the colonists, 
though they gathered around the ban- 
ners of distinguished leaders, ne- 
ver can be esteemed their followers 
in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The Fathers of American li- 
berty were a body of men who, our 
author says, “‘ for the liberty of faith 
alone resolutely and deliberately ex- 
changed the delights of home and 
the comforts of civilized life for toil 
and danger—for an ungenial cli- 
mate and rugged soil.’”” They par- 
took very little of the adventurous 
character which it is necessary to as- 
cribe to them if we would refer the 
origin of American liberty to indi- 
vidual, agency, That the distin- 
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guished persons whose characters 
have been drawn with such generous 
and grateful feeling, influenced the 
direction of the irrepressible deter- 


‘mination for self government which 


the colonists entertained, and which 
they transferred with themselves to 
our shores, will not be denied. For 
this praise is due, and has never been 
withheld. For being the first legisla- 
tor to recognize the rights of con- 
science, and for being the guardian 
and father of his settlement for for- 
ty-eight years—employing himself 
in acts of kindness to his former ene- 
mies—affording relief to the distress- 
ed—offering an asylum to the per- 
secuted, and forming and administer- 
ing the government on the principle, 
‘‘ that in matters of faith and worship 
every citizen should walk according 
tothe light of his own conscience, with- 
out restraint or interference from the 
civil magistrate,’’ pre-eminent regard 
is due to Roger Williams.* If, as Cot- 
ton Mather quaintly admits, Roger 
Williams had ‘‘ the root of the matter 
in him,” we think the same must 
be admitted of all the first colonists, 
and their descendants, in a different 
sense, They had also the root of 
the matter in them, A belief in this 
has induced the view we have taken 
of the Discourse in the preceding re- 
marks, and renders unnecessary a mi- 
nute examination of the opinions and 
characters and incidents in the lives 
of Lord Baltimore, Penn, and Ogle- 
thorpe ; still less of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hollis. 

We believe that few will place the 
claims of Locke to celebrity on the 
draft of the constitution of the Caroli- 
nas. It was his name that conferred 
celebrity on the constitution. But for 
hisimmortal work on the human under- 
standing, our author would never have 


_introduced his name with the names 


even of Berkeley and Hollis. 

The character and labours of 
Berkeley and Hollis are drawn and 
illustrated by our author with a feli- 
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city of expression, and with a justness 
of view, which cannot fail of exciting 
admiration and gratitude in our con- 
templation of the munificence of 
these early benefactors to the infant 
cause of letters in this western world, 
and of establishing the happy talent 
which Mr. Verplanck possesses in the 
biographical department. 

The lives and administration of 
Penn, of Lord Baltimore, and of 
Oglethorpe, are displayed in the pa- 
ges of this discourse in a manner wor- 
thy these distinguished persons. Al- 
lowance will be made for the exube- 
rance of feeling which the contempla- 
tion of their character has excited in 
ourauthor. This is natural, and per- 
haps harmless—perhaps beneficial. 
In the language of the Discourse, ‘¢ in 
paying the tribute of admiration to 
genius, and of gratitude to virtue, 
we ourselves. become wiser and bet- 
ter. Instead of leaving our love of 
country to rest upon the cold prefe- 
rence of reason, the slowest and most 
feeble of all motives of action, we 
thus call up the patriotism of the heart 
in aid to that of the head. Our love 
of country is exalted and purified by 
being mingled with the feelings of 
gratitude and of reverence for virtue ; 
and our reverence for virtue is warm- 
edand animated, and brought home 
to our hearts, by its union with 
the pride and the love of our country.” 

It was perhaps due to the occasion 
of the discourse, (the Festiva] of St. 
Nicholas,) and the city of New-York 
lately boasting of the name of New 
Amsterdam, that the author should 
indulge in the good feeling toward 
our Dutch ancestry, which appears 
in the prodyction under considera- 
tion. e perhaps possess too much 


of Dutch phlegm to feel as we ought | 


to feel on this subject. We hope 


Mr. Verplanck succeeded in exciting 
respect and admiration for the Dutch. 
And if he did, perhaps no better 
proof will be necessary to establish 
his success as a writer. 

The discourse closes with an im- 
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passioned eulogy on Louis XVI. of 
France, for the assistance which he 
rendered our country inthe arduous, 
but gloriously successful. struggle for 
independence. The view which Mr. 
Verplanck takes of this act of the 
French government is incorrect, and 
the arguments and papers made use 
of to establish his opinion inconclu- 
sive. We will not attempt to con- 
trovert the extent and utility of the aid 
afforded us by France ; but the best 
informed do not refer this interposi- 
tion of the court of Versailles to love 
for this country. And it is difficult 
to ascribe any cause for such love on 
the part of France. What sympathy 
could there be between a republic 
and a monarchy ?—Not surely the 
sympathy arising out of similarity of 
fortune or distinction—of similarity 
of view in internal government or ex- 
ternal policy. * Equally efficacious 
indeed was the assistance as if grant- 
ed by the spontaneous emotions of 
philanthropy—perhaps more so, as 
more caution and circumspection were 
observed than otherwise would have 
been practised ; yet gratitude is ex- 
cited only by a generous motive. 
Mr. Verplanck’s reference to the lan- 
guage of the old congress, and the ad- 
dress ‘‘penned by Dickenson, and 
signed by Jay,”’ is far from satisfying 
the scepticism of those who consider 
the interposition of Louis XVI. as a 
cold calculating act of state policy, in 
which the interests of France alone 
were consulted, and intended to be 
aided. Whoever reads the history 
of those times, and especially the re- 
flections of Monsieur Turgot on the 
celebrated Memorial of the Count de 
Vergennes, presented in 1774 to 
Louis XVI. will be convinced of this. 

The revolt of the colonies was an 
incident calculated to weaken the 
power of Britain. And every one 
knows that very little cordiality then 
subsisted between France and Britain. 

The termination of the late war, so 
ingloriously for the former, by the loss 
of the Canadas, kept alive a spirit of 
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revenge, which ultimately broke out 
when the affairs of the revolted colo- 
nies, by their success, especially by 
the capture of Burgoyne, induced our 
ally to recognize our independence, 
with a view of commencing hostilities 
against Britain. But we consider it a 
waste of time to attempt to prove this 
assistance of France a mere matter of 
policy, on the part of the cabinet, to 
effect their own views. The policy 
which was conceived by the ministers 


of France, in relation to the revolted | 


colonies, was to afford them secretly 
every assistance required by them ; 
but openly, to maintain neutrality, 
with a view of avoiding, on the one 
hand, hostility with Britain, and on 
the other, an arrangement of the diffi- 
culties between her and her colonies.* 
*« A reconciliation, above all, and a 
speedy reconciliation between Eng- 
land and America, appears to me,” 
says Monsieur Turgot, ‘‘ to be the 
only state of things in which the two 
crowns (of France and Spain) can have 
to apprehend immediate. danger.” 
A reconciliation would have con- 
solidated and strengthened the em- 
pire of Britain, to the imminent peril 
of France and Spain. When a crisis 
arrived in which France could not 
avoid a war, or when she was pre- 
pared for, and it entered into her 
policy to declare war against Eng- 
jand, and not before, did she openly 
recognize our independence. ‘This 
crisis, or this policy, was the result of 
the efforts of the Queen’s party, of 
which Marshall, inhis life of Wash- 
‘ington, says: ‘‘Its avowed object 
was to seize the present moment to 
revenge past injuries, humble the 
haughty rival of France, and dis- 
member the empire of Britain.” 
_ In this case, as in the administra- 
tion of all monarchical goveraments, 
the arbiter of events was the interest 
of a monarch or his minister, or of 
some person who controls both. In 
this, respect there is a radical distinc- 
tion between monarchical and republi- 





~ * Vide Marshall’s Washington. 








can governments. In: the latter, all 
authority residing in the collective 
body of the people, there are ‘‘ certain 
principles,” and some public interests, 
attended to.in every important act of 
administration. This attribute of re- 
publican government accounts for 
the general, uniform, and stubborn 
principle that exists and perpetuates 
itself in the nation, compelling admi- 
nistration of government to accommo- 
date itself to the public interests as 
contradistinguished from the interests 
of an individual, or of a party. It is 
true, these may occasionally succeed 
and lead the nation astray ; but the 
aberration will only be temporary, 
and will never affect the essence oi 
republican government. 

This position, applied to the history 
of our country, affords an intelligible 
and correct rationale of our liberty, 
and enables us to discover a first prin- 
ciple to which reference may be made 
to discover the nature and the laws 
of the republican form of government. 

From the first settlement of the co- 
lonies under the various forms of go- 
vernment which obtained—the char- 
ter-—the royal and the proprietary— 
the people governed. ‘The colonists 
came to these shores in pursuit of 
their own interest ; and on their first 
landing, or soon after, assumed the 
right of self government; and they 
never ceased to contend against eve- 
ry attempt on the part of the mother 
country to wrest it frem them, or to 
share it with them. Different events 
and differing views led to the esta- 
blishment of the various provinces 
into which this country was divided ; 
and diversity of opinion in politics 
and religion ebtained in the colonies. 
The south adhered to the interest of 
Charles, and declared for him, and 
‘the east inclined to the parliament ; 
«yet both were equally united against 
the claims of the mother country. 
This union was distinctly established 
in the war of the revolution: a con- 
test of principle, and not an opposi- 
tion to actual oppression. Hence the 
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simplicity and the consequent success 
of the American Revolution, which 
established the ascendancy of public 
over any other interest. The ne- 
cessity of conformity to this great 
public interest precluded the possi- 
bility of any compromise—a necessi- 
ty for, and adoption of which, would 
have destroyed in government its 
homogeneousness and its strength. In 
such case, the fabric of government 
would have been marked by defor- 
mity and weakness. Ours is a solid 
and glorious empire. Those who 
found their notions of its stability on 
the form which has been given to it 
by the instrument of the national com- 
pact, and see no source of vitality ex- 
eept the paper constitution of our 
country, must have mistaken no- 
tions of the future grandeur of the 
great American Republic. 





JAMES’ TRAVELS. 


Sketches of Travels in Sicily, Italy and | 


France, in a series of letters, addressed 
to a friend in the United States, by John 
James, M.D. Albany: Packard §- Van 
Benthysen. 12mo. pp. 275. 


Such is the jealousy that prevails 
with nations, respecting their literary 
acquirements, that it is with great re- 
luctance they are willing to allow 
merit for equal acquisitions in others. 
So true is this, that scarcely a pro- 
duction issues from our press, that is 
not immediately ridiculed and abused 
by European Critics. But in spite of all 
their prejudice and illiberality, ge- 
nius must alwaysshine conspicuous ; 
talent cannot long lay hidden : it soon 
bursts forth, takes an aspiring flight 
—originating things at which the 
world must gaze with wonder, and 
posterity record with veneration and 
delight. Such are the pleasing an- 
ticipations we feel while observing 
the rapid progress of literature in our 
own country. The period will arrive, 
and we trust at no great distance, 
when American genius will be unpi- 
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versally acknowledged and admired. 
The volume before us is a native 
production, and as such claims our 
attention. It contains sketches of 
travels in Sicily, Italy and France, 
in a series of Letters, addressed to a 
friend in the United States, per- 
formed in the years 1816 and 1817: 
The different places which the au- 
thor visited, are well described.— 
Their numerous curiosities are neatly 
and accurately explained. Mount 
Etna, its volcanoes, and the scenery 
along the coast of Sicily, are depicted 
with a masterly hand, as well as the 
manners and customs of the Sicilians. 
We should have much pleasure in 
giving numerous extracts from this 
work ; but as our limits will not per- 
mit us, we must confine ourselves to 
the most striking. The two following, 


| we think, afford a fair specimen of the 


author’s style and talents. ‘The first 


giving an account of the village of 
| Portici, and the last a visit to Mount 


Vesuvius. 


The village of Portici is built upon the 
field of lava which covers ancient Hercula- 
neum. This city was destroyed by the first 
recorded eruption of Vesuvius in the time of 
Vespasian, and the seventy-ninth year of the 
Christian aera. It is well known that the 
situation of this city was forgotten and Jost, 
for more than fifteen hundred years, and 
was accidentally discovered in making a 
perforation through the superincumbent 
lava, for the purpose of finding water. The 
village of Portici was built before this disco- 
very ; it is now a populous and beautiful 
city. Its distance from Naples is about six 
miles, from the top of Vesuvius three miles, 
and from the bay of Naples three miles. 
The view of Naples, Pausilypo, and the 
bay, are indescribably fine from eve 
part of Portici, and a more delightful place 
of residence, in every respect, cannot be im- 
agined. The people do not even feel the 
least degree of apprehension in consequence 
of their near vicinity to Vesuvius, but con- 
sider it only as a grand and sublime object, 
which adds beauty and interest to their scc- 
nery. The ordinary eruptions of this moun- 
tain, do not endanger the inhabitants of the 
villages and cities around its base, though 
the lava in 1810 flowed down to Torre dei 
Greco, more distant from the crater, and a 
few miles south of Portici. Its pregress was 
so slow that the people had rE ve time to 
escape. The king’s palace at Portici was 
erected before the discovery of Hercula- 
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neum ; in magnificence and extent it is not 
exceeded by any edifice at Naples. It con- 
sists of four wings,enclosing a spacious square 
or court, through which the road passes to 
Pompeii. The two arched gates are orna- 
mented with columns and sculpture, and 
form the principal decorations of two fronts 
of the palace. Arranged in a suit of apart- 
ments in this princely edifice, we saw a col- 
lection of statues, manuscripts, paintings, and 
other antiquities of Herculaneum. 


The weather being very fine, we started 
for Portici at six o’clock, for the purpose of 
ascending Vesuvius. Twenty or thirty men 
crowded around us as soon as we dismissed 
our cabriolet, offering horses, donkies, and 
guides, for the mountain. As no one had 
arrived before us, we were able to make a 
good selection of horses, and immediately 
commenced the ascent. From Portici to 
the foot of the steep cone of Vesuvius, where 
we left our horses, is about three miles. The 
road is neither steep nor difficult, but winds 
through a voleanic tract, which in many 
oo is susceptible of high cultivation — 
Vhere the fields of lava are of recent date, 
they are uniformly barren. We left our hor- 
ses at a hermitage, and commenced the 
ascent of the mountain, to the summit of 
which is just a mile. ‘This we found tedious 
and difficult, but were every moment com- 
pensated for our toil, by the consciousness of 
apprvaching nearer and nearer to the great 
object of our wef and by the extensive 
views of the surrounding country, expanding 
and varying with our ascent. For forty or 
fifty rods, our feet sank deep into the loose 
cinders, which rendered our progress ex- 
tremely slow and laborious. We then got up- 
on a ridge of solid lava, continuing in a direct 
line to the summit ; upon this we climbed 
— to thetop, and rested on the side of 
the large crater which forms the summit of 
the mountain. In its ordinary state there is 
a small cone rising in the centre of the large 
crater, but at present two, which are con- 
stantly throwing up smoke and lava. The 
Jarge crater includes an aera of five or six 
acres. The basis of the two small cones are 
in contact. They are from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet in height, and five 
hundred in circumference. 
. From one, a thick smoke constantly as- 
cends, but increases at intervals with an ex- 
plosion like a discharge of cannon, accom- 
nied by an emission of smoke and lava. 
fn the other crater there is less smoke, but 
a louder explosion and a greater quantity of 
fused matter thrown up at every eruption. 
At the base of this cone is a fissure from 
which lava is constantly flowing, but it 
creeps along so slowly, that we could but 
just discover its motion. The surface of this 
mass isso nearly cooled that we could stand 
upon it in safety. We ascended to the brink 
of the othercrater, and looked for a moment 
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into the horrible abyss ; but could remain 
only a moment, as it was necessary to reach 
the bottom of the cone before the next ex- 
plosion. When this had passed, and the 
lava projected into the air fad fallen like a 
shower around us, all was again quiet. — 
“Should we ascend a second time to the 
appalling brink ?” After some hesitation, 
Admiral Ferrier declined, and our guide, 
willing to avoid the toil of running up the 
oe ascent, and retreating so hastily over 
the loose scoria, pretended that the attempt 
was hazardous. 

The explosions take place at intervals of 
about five minutes. After assuring myself 
that they were nearly regular as to time, I 
was satisfied there was no danger, and went 
again and again to the brink of the crater. 
It lreached this spot soon after an explosion, 
the dense smecke which fills the cavern was 
so agitated and broken, that I could see the 
boiling lake of fire two or three hundred feet 
below me, extending in all directions. 

The inside of the crater is shaped like an 
hollow cone, and grows wider as it descends. 
Though the circumference of its mouth is 
not more than two hundred feet, the surface 
of the red hot lava below is three or four 
times as large, and extended under the spot 
where I stood. There isa kind of shelf form- 
ed by the lava on the inside of the mouth of 
the crater, which I perceived would afford 
an excellent view, if it were strong enough 
to bear my weight. To ascertain whether 
it was safe to stand upon it, I descended to 
the bottom of the cone and took a large 
block of lava, and after the next explosion, 
hastened up, and threw it with considerable 
force upon the shelf before mentioned. It 
proved quite firm, and I directly trusted my- 
self upen it, within a few inches of the era- 
ter: 1] held with one hand by a crag of lava, 
and could stoop over, so as to look down 
upon the wonders and horrors of this dread- 
ful abyss. As the smoke was occasionally 
moved by the gasses ascending from the ca- 
vern, the lava became visible. Sometimes 
I could see only asmall part shining with a 
dark lurid flame, half obscured by the vapour ; 
again I had a momentary view of a vast un- 
even surface, which seemed in some places 

rfectly fused, and in otherscovered with 

lack scoria, which only allowed a glimmer 
of light to pass through it. I could stand 
here a minute and an half, possibly two min- 
utes, when the noise of the crater would in- 
crease with a loud hissing, like that produced 
by steam escaping through the valves of an 
engine, warning me that an explosion was 
about to take place. Each explosion was at- 
tended with a deafening sound, though un- 
like a report of cannon, musquetry, or any 
thing else I ever heard ; and threw into the 
air an immense quantity of lava, which fell 
back into the cavern, and around its mouth. 
Being projected many hundred feet into the 
air in a state of fusion, the lava is divided 
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iato innumerable fragments, and usually falls 
to the ground in small pieces, so much cool- 
edasto be black. Some fragments, howe- 
ver, are very large, and so hot as to spread 
over the scoria upon which it falls. I pre- 
sume some of the largest masses of this kind 
which fell near the mouth of the crater, 
would weigh two or three tons. When 
standing near the base of the cone, this lava 
frequently fell near us, so much fysed, that 
we could indent it with our sticks. In the 
deep fissures under our feet, we could see 
the red hot lava, anda stick might be thrust 
down, in many places where it was entirely 
safe to walk, which when withdrawn would 
be found smoking, or burned to a coal.— 
The same phenomena were repeated after 
Wvery explosion, but a great quantity of 
smeke or steam was constantly escapin 
with the most appalling and unnatural soun 
—unnatural, cause unlike the roar of 
winds and waters, or any other sounds, 
which, from our. being accustomed to them, 
have lost theirterrors. The explosions are 
constantly varying in force, in duration, and 
in the quantity of matter which they project 
from the crater. The explosions are doubt- 
less caused by the bursting of the half con- 
aled surface of the Java. Perhaps the lava 
as an action in itself depending upon its 
heat, like melted metal in a crucible ; or that 
in consequence of its approach to the sur- 
face, and the consequent diminution of pres- 
sure, gasses become extricated, which cause 
a boiling motion, and break through its har- 
dened surface. 

The difference of sound, as well as the 
quantity of matter ejected, may be explained 
by supposing the congealed surface to burst 
in different places. Sometimes nearly the 
whole force of the explosion is expended 
upon the sides of the cavern, and no lava 
is thrown out ; when, again, the eruption is 
perpendicular to the opening, the lava is 
thrown to an immense height, and the sound 
of course differs from the last. ‘This succes- 
sion of reports or explosions has been noti- 
ced in all volcanos, but I have neverseen it 
satisfactorily explained; our repeated ob- 
servation of the varieties of sound, as well as 
all the appearances of the cavern, convince 
us that it must depend upon the above 


causes. 

The light emitted by the lava is of the 
same dark, red, and intense appearance, as 
was observed at Strombolo, and is the effect 
of heat alone, not of destructive combustion. 
The aspect of every thing around the erater ; 
the black and barren waste filled only with 
voleanic productions, and obse with 
clouds of sulphureous smoke ; and the con- 
stant unearthly sound ef the volcano, remind- 


ed us of Milton’s description of chaos— 
“‘ The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 


We cannot close our remarks, with- 


out expressing the pleasure we bave 
VOL. HI.” 
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received from the perusal of this vo- 
lume. Works of this nature are al- 
ways interesting and instructive : they 
make us acquainted with those who 
are far distant; they open to our 
view the manners and customs of dif- 
ferent nations—their progress in the 
arts and sciences—the state of their 
commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, and cannot fail of affording in- 
struction to the reader, and reputa- 
tion to the writer. Should this work 
meet with sufficient encouragement, 
it is the intention of the author to 
publish another volume, embracing 2 
few observations on Paris, and giving 
an account of a year’s residence in 
England and Scotland. For its stc- 
cess he has our best wishes. G. 
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Journal of a Tour into the interior of Missou- 
riand Arkansaw, from Potosi, or Mine & 
Burton, in Missouri territory, in aso 
west direction, toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains; performed in the years 1818 and 
1819. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. 


( Concluded from p. 111.) 


Thursday, January 14.—Here we 
concluded to lend our canoe to Mr. 
Yochem, who, in addition to his own, 
stood in néed of it, to carry down 
bears’ bacon and pork, to a trader 
lying at the mouth of the Great North 
Fork, of whom he had made some 
purchases. ‘The distance was com- 
puted at 35 miles by water, and in- 
cluded some of the most difficult na- 
vigation in the river, while by land 
it was only 15. Leaving our baggage 
therefore to be brought down in the 
canoe, we took a foot or horse path, 
leading across the country, and arri- 
ved a little before night on the banks 
of the river, opposite Matney’s, at the 
mouth of the Great North Fork. But 
we were separated from his house by 
the river, which was wide and deep, 
and having no canoe to cross, there 
seemed no hesitation between lying 
in the woods, and wading through the 
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river, which we found about four feet 
deep in the shallowest place, and 
reached Matney’s just at dusk, wet 
and chilly. Our canoe did not arrive 
that night. This we attributed to the 
difficulty in passing two formidable 
shoals above. The first is situated 
fifteen miles below J. Yochem’s, and 
is called the Crooked Creek Shoals, 
being immediately at the mouth of 
Crooked Creek, a long and devious 
stream, coming in on the right or 
south side of the river. The second 
shoal is five miles lower, and is called 
the Buffalo shoals, being situated at 
the mouth of the Buffalo Fork of 
White River. This isa large stream, 
also entering on the south side of the 
river. It. originates near the north 
banks of the Arkansaw, and is about 
180 miles in length. Its banks afford 
some rich alluvion, and it is a region 
much resorted to by hunters on ac- 
count of the abundance of game it 
affords. The shoals at its mouth are 
considered the most formidable ob- 
stacle te the navigation of White 
River, and although boats pass and 
repass at certain stages of water, it 
may be reckoned an effectual inter- 
ruption to navigation for all boats 
over 8 tons. From the foot of these 
shoals, however, to its junction with 
the Mississippi, the navigation of 
White River is unobstructed, and the 
largest keel boats, barges, and even 
steam boats, may in safety ascend, 
particularly up to the Great North 
Fork which enters on the north, about 
half a mile below the spot where we 
now tarry. There is now akeel boat 
lying here, which ascended a few 
weeks ago on a trading voyage among 
the hunters and farmers. It is a boat 
of 30 tons burthen, built at Pittsburgh, 
and decked and painted off in the 
neat and convenient style of the ge- 
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of her class, but is prevented from go- 
ing higher by the Buffalo Shoals. The 
articles brought up in it for the pur- 

s of exchange, were chiefly flour, 
salt, and whiskey, with some coffee, 








calico, and a few smaller articles. [In 
return, beaver, deer, otter, bear, and 
raccoon skins, bears’ bacon, fresh 
pork, and beef, in the gross, venison, 
bees’ wax, honey, and buffalo beef, 
are taken. From the rates of ex- 
change noticed, I concluded a trading 
voyage on this stream is attended 
with immense profit, 

Frida, January 15.—Compelled, 
by the non-arrival of our canoe, to 
spend the day at this spot, I deter- 
mined to improve the time by a ram- 
ble through the adjacent country, and, 
to seek that amusement in the ex- 
amination of rocks, and trees, and 
mountain scenery, which was neither 
to be found in conversation with the 
inmates of the house, nor in any 
other way. ‘The natural appearan- 
ces of surrounding objects wore an 
interesting character, and though de- 
tained here by accident, a diligent 
search of the whole river could not, 
in all probability, have afforded a 
point, uniting, in the circle yf a few 
miles, so many objects calculated to 
please the eye or to instruct the un- 
derstanding. ‘To a geographical si- 
tuation, the most important in the 
whole course of the river, it united 
scenery the nrost bold and enchant- 
ing, and embracing so many objects 
calculated to awaken and invite at- 
tention, that the inquiring traveller 
could scarcely be disappointed, be 
his studies or pursuits what they 
might. Here were beautiful views 
for the landscape painter, rocks for 
the geologist, minerals and fossils for 
the mineralogist, trees and plants for 
the botanist, soil for the agriculturalist, 
an advantageous situation for the man 
of business, and a gratifying view for 
the patriot, who contemplates with 
pleasure the increasing settlement, 
and prospective improvements of our 
country. Here, the innumerable 
streams which originate in a district 
of country four hundred miles long, 
by two hundred in breadth, collected 
into two large and beautiful rivers, 
unite, and from this point forth to the 
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Mississippi, form a river navigable at 
all seasons for boats of the largest bur- 
den. From the north, from the south, 
and from the west of this tract—from 
the most noted, and from its most 
unfrequented corners, we here behold 
the assembled tributaries, flowing in 
a smooth, broad, deep, and majestic 
current, between banks of the richest 
alluvion, covered with the most vi- 
gorous growth of vegetable life, and 
skirted at a short distance by moun- 
tains-of the most imposing grandeur. 
But although composed of streams 
which originate in sections of country 
differing widely in point of fertility, 
and other natural properties, yet 
there is a remarkable agreement in 
that character most obvious to the 
sight, its extreme limpidity and want 
of colour, and which was early seized 
upon by the French traders on first 
visiting this stream, in calling it Le 
Riviere Blanc (White River) in allu- 
sion te the purity of its water. 

With such an assemblage of inter- 
esting objects around me, I saun tered 
out to take a nearer view of the face 
of nature, and spent the day along 
the shores of the river, in the con- 
tiguous forest, or on the naked peaks 
of the neighbouring hiils, ‘The wa- 
ter of the river, at this season of the 
year, has retired below its banks to 
its lowest mark, which is about 15 
feet below its flood height, and ex- 
poses a high alluvial shore, and a 
wide gravelly beach on both sides. 
Here a margin of clean gravel, washed 
by the water into fanciful piles, and 
of every shape and colour, affords 
a delightful and uninterrupted walk 
for many miles, and by its ever wind- 
ing course, and diversified scenery, 
keeps the eye in continual expecta- 
tion of something new or interesting, 
and lightens the fatigue experien- 
ced at every step by sinking shoe- 
deep into the gravel. Iamused myself 
by considering this a collection of 
mineralogical and geological speci- 
mens, brought together from differ- 
ent sections of country by the waters, 
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and deposited here, to illustrate the 
physical constitution and character of 
the country. This idea had no 
sooner occurred, than I began select- 
ing individual pieces of it for ex- 
amination, and soon had arranged on 
the shore a cabinet of river pebbles, 
which it may be curious and amusing 
to describe. 

No. 1, was a spheroidal pebble of 
common quartz ; colour, grayish 
white, semi-transparent, and hydroge- 
neous - 

No. 2, a rounded mass of carbo- 
nate of lime ; (compact secondary lime- 
stone ;) colour, smoke gray; fracture, 
Jine earthy. 

No. 3, a similar water-worn mass, 
with a vein of calcareous spar. 

No. 4. A pear-shaped pebble of 
common jasper; colour, a uniform 
chesnut brown; fracture, conchoidal ; 
hardness, a little inferior to quartz. 

No. 5. Granular quartz, rounded 
by attrition; colour, grayish white ; 
easily crushed between two stones, 
and falling into fine semi-transparent 
grains. 

No. 6. Hexagonal prism of rock 
crystal, the angles nearly obliterated 
by attrition. 

No. 7. Rounded fragment of sand- 
stone ; colour, yellowish and reddish 
white; probably referable to the se- 
condary class of rocks. 

No. 8. Argillaceous pebble ; colour, 
brownish red; easily scratched with 
a knife. 

No. 9. Smooth arguled fragment 
of red granite. 


No. 10. Shiver of horn-stone ; co- 
lour, blush gray, translucent, and 
giving fire with steel. 

No. 11. Egg-shaped nodule of flint 
enveloped by a hard white silico- 


| calcareous matter; colour, yellowish 


gray, cloudy, semi-transparent, and 
readily giving sparks with steel. 

No. 12. Common jasper; colour, 
yellowish brown, veined with yellowts) 
white, and harder than quartz, 

No. 13. Tabular fragment of com. 











pact limestone, with an impression of 
the Turbinite. 

Of these the rock crystal was 
merely accidental, the calcareous 
spar and flint very rare, the quartz, 
sandstone, and granite, less rare, and 
the Jasper and limestone very abun- 
dant. Other substances probably ex- 
ist, and I noticed several species of 
stone, either calcareous or flinty, so 
disguised with ferruginous colouring, 
and other matter, that they were not 
referable by the eye to any particular 
species, but may be considered rather 
as ill-characterized varieties of both 
these rocks. No indurated clay, or 
puddingstone, so common to other 
western streams ; slate, particles of 
mica, or petrified wood, were noticed, 
from which it may naturally be con- 
cluded that clay beds are not com- 
mon on the river; that it yields neither 
mica or slate, and that the waters are 
not endued with the properties neces- 
sary to petrifaction. ‘The absence 
also of greenstone, mica-slate, sie- 
nite, gneiss, &c. in the country in 
« which the river originates, may hence 
be inferred ; and, in fine, from the 
collection above described, one 
would be apt to imagine, without 
knowing that it actually is so, that 
the river is made up of streams which 
traverse, for the most part, a rocky 
region. This is actually the fact ; 
for although there are very rich bo- 
dies of alluvial lands along the imme- 
diate margin of White River, and 
some of its tributaries, yet they are 
not very extensive, and the country 
is, generally speaking, a stony region. 
Here, then, mineralogical science 
presents a new standard by which the 
character and fertility of an unex- 
plored country may be with general 
accuracy determined, by the examina- 
tion of the stony products brought 
down by tts rivers. At least, some 
very useful hints may thus be gather- 
ed, and there appears no good reason 
why a reliance should not be placed 
upon information thus obtained. It 
is only judging of a country by sam- 
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ples of its earths and stones brought 
together by the spontaneous opera- 
tions of water instead of the hands of 
man ; and in this light, the banks of a 
river, near its mouth, may be consi- 
dered an abstract of the mineral phy~ 
siognomy of the land in which it ori- 
ginates. 

Having descended along the shore 
of the rivera considerable distance, I 
now determined to return through the 
forest, and along the mountain bluffs 
which bound the valley at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and descending 
them toward the east, join my com- 
panion at the mouth of the North 
Fork before dark. One of the most 
conspicuous objects among the trees 
and vegetables which skirt the banks 
of the river, is the sycamore, ( platanus 
occidentalis,) rearing its lofty branch- 
es into the air, and distinguished from 
other forest trees by its white bark, 
and enormous size. This tree de- 
lights to grow on the immediate mar- 
gin of the river, and overhangs the 
water’s edge on both sides, but is ne- 
ver found to grow in the back part 
of the forest toward the bluffs, unless 
there happens to be a pond of water 
or a small lake there, in which case 
it is seen skirting its margin all 
around. Soremarkable a fact cannot 
escape a person of the least observa- 
tion who descends this river, or in- 
deed any other river in the western 
states, whose banks are noted for rich 
alluvial soil, as the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Wabash, &c. It is 
never seen on a steyile, or a dry soil ; 
on the contrary, it may be considered 
as the margin tree of the most recent, 
moist, black, river alluvion ; and the 
appearance of the one is always a 
sure indication of the other. Very 
often it is hollow. This is the same 
tree called buttonwood on the other 
side of the mountains, (the Allegha- 
nies.) Another vegetable, scarcely 
less conspicuous, and occupying a 
similar soil and situation, in the lati- 
tude in which it grows, is the reed, 
called cane in this region, and which 
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itake to be the cenna arundinacea of 
botanists. This plant is common to 
all the streams of the valley of the 
Mississippi below the 38° of north 
latitude, and is first noticed on de- 
scending the Ohio, about the falls. 
These two species skirt the banks of 
this river from its largest and most 
remote northern tributary, as high as 
we have been on James river thus far, 
and probably continue to the Missis- 
sippi. The other forest trees and 
plants noticed at this place, and 
which may be set down as composing 
the forests of White River generally, 
are the following : 

Cotton wood, ( populus angulata ;) 
white elm, (ulmus Americana ;) red 
elm, (ulmus fulva;) buckeye, (@scu- 
lus heppocastanum ;) black walnut, 
(juglans migra;) white walnut, (ju- 
glans tomentosa ;) white ash, (fraxi- 
aus acuminata ;) swamp ash, ( frazt- 
nus juglandifolia ;) white oak, (quer- 
cus alba ;) red oak, (quercus rubra ;) 
sugar maple, (acer saccharinum , 
mulberry, (callzcarpa Americana; 
dogwood, (cornus florida ;) sassafras, 
(laurus sassafras ;) persimmon, (di- 
ospyros virginana. ) 

‘l'o these the valleys will add spice- 
wood, papaw, wild cherry, hemiock, 
several species of grapes, the wild 
pea, &c. ; and the bluffs and high- 
lands, white and yellow pine, moun- 
tain ash, post oak, and cedar. The 
wild hop is also indigenous to the 
tiver alluvion, and the crab apple, 
red plumb, and black haw, upon the 
plains. Many others might be add- 
ed, but these are the most conspicu- 
ous on passing through a White river 
forest, and such as would readily at- 
tract the eye. As I approached the 
foot of the bluffs, vegetation became 
more scanty ; in my ascent, at the 
height of one hundred feet above the 
forest level, the rocks were entirely 
naked, presenting an almost perpen- 
dicular wall to the river, but the sum- 
mit was covered by yellow pine and 








cedar, sustained by a deposite of 
aceanic alluvion. The height of this || 
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bluff may be estimated at three hun- 
dred feet above the water. It runs 
parallel with the river, at the distance 
of from a quarter to half'a mile, and 
is much broken and interrupted by 
lateral valleys and streams. It is 
uniformly, so far as could be exa- 
mined without the labour of digging 
and clearing away the rubbish at its 
base, a mass of stratified secondary 
limestone, with impressions of univalve 
shells near its summit. On my de- 
scent I was surprised to observe, 
about half way down, very large an- 
gular masses of common white quartz, 
resting upon tabular rocks of carbon- 
ate of lime, and manifestly out of 
place. Being discoloured externally 
by the weather, and by atmospheric 
dust, and moss, I at first mistook 
these rocks for limestone; but on 
hammering off several corners, per- 
ceived them to be quartz. This set 
me looking sharply around to disco- 
ver some primitive strata from which 
they might have been detached, but 
I was unable to detect any, and } 
must leave the phenomenon unex- 
plained. That small pieces of quartz 
rock should have been detached from 
primitive strata in distant parts of the 
country, and deposited upon secon- 
dary limestone with other alluvial 
matter by water, excites no surprise, 
even if the masses weigh a ton, or 
more ; but to see masses of the size of 
a common house, presenting angles 
of 14 to 20 feet, and probably weigh- 
ing an hundred tons a piece, is cer- 
tainly extraordinary, and does not 
admit of a ready explanation upon 
any principle of alluvial deposits now 
taught. ‘They could not have fallen 
from the mountainous heights above, 
for those heights are composed oi 
shell limestone. Have these masses 
of quartz been ejected by volcanic 
fire, or is it possible that any power 
of water could have upborne them to 
the elevated heights they now occu- 

? 

Saturday, January 16.—On re- 
turning from the woods vesterday, tlt 
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hunters had-not yet arrived with our 
canoe, but made their appearance at 
dusk, accompanied by several neigh- 
bours and friends in their canoes, 
who also came down to trade, making 
a party of twelve or fourteen in all. 
Whisky soon began to circulate free- 
ly, and by the time they had unload- 
ed their canoes, we began plainly to 
discover that a scene of riot and 
drinking was to follow. Of all this, 
we were destined to be unwilling wit- 
nesses ; for as there was but one house, 
and that a very small one, necessity 
compelled us to pass the night toge- 
ther ; but sleep was not to be obtained. 
Every mouth, hand, and foot, were 
in motion. Some drank, some sang, 
‘some danced, a considerable propor- 
tion attempted all three together, and 
a scene of undistinguishable bawling 
and riotensued. An occasional quar- 
Te] gave variety to the scene, and 
now and then, one, drunker than the 
rest, fell sprawling upon the floor, 
and for a while remained quiet. 
We alone remained listeners to this 
grand exhibition of human noises, 
beastly intoxication, and mental and 
physical nastiness. We did not lie 
down to sleep, for that was dangerous. 
Thus the night rolled heavily on, and 
as soon as light could be discerned in 
the morning we joyfully embarked in 
our canoe, happy in having escaped 
bodily disfiguration, and leaving such 
as could yet stand, vociferating with 
all their might like some delirious 
man upon his dying bed, who makes 
one desperate effort to arise, and then 
falls back in death. 

Half a mile below Matney’s, we 
passed the mouth of the Great North 
fork, a stream which we had follow- 
ed down to within 10 miles of its 
mouth, as detailed in the former part 
of this journal. Six miles below, we 


d a swift run of water in the 
river called the Crooked Rapids. 
They are no wise dangerous or dif- 
ficult to be passed. 

_ Ten miles more brought us in sight 
of flre Calico Rock, a noted bluff in a 
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sudden bend of the river. It is one 
of those rare and fanciful works o/ 
nature which are seldom met with, 
and is approached under circum. 
stances well calculated to heightey 
the effect of a scene in itself very 
striking and picturesque. On turning 
a bend in the river, suddenly the 
Rock appears before-you at the dis. 
tance of 600 yards, and seems, a 
you glide toward it, to present a 
barrier to the progress of the river. 
It is a lofty smooth wall of stratified 
limestone rock, presenting a diver. 
sity of colour in squares, stripes, 
spots, or angles, all confusedly mixed 
and arranged according to the in. 
imitable pencil of nature, and hence 
its name. People tell you that all 
kinds of rocks are here to be found, 
and an opinion is prevalent that me- 
tallic substances of great value exist 
in these rocks. The deception i: 
naturally created and readily believ- 
ed in by those who only look upon the 
surface of things; buta little exami- 
nation shows the fallacy ef appear. 
ances. instead of being composed 


of many rocks differing in their com. 


ponent parts, it is one rock of the 
same substance, and internally of the 
same colour and texture, namely, 
floetz limestone, This is overlayed 
by a stratum of ochery clay, and rei 
and greenish coloured earths, full « 
ferruginous particles, which hav 
been washed by rains into the crevi: 
ces of the horizontal strata of stone, 
and thence oozing down the surface, 
have communicated to it different 
colours. These have been in some 
degree altered, variegated, or set by 
the acids and juices of oak and other 
leaves ; also extracted by rains, giving 
to the surface of the rock a singula 
appearance, of what the German mi- 
neralogists,with peculiar significancy, 
term angelaufenen farben, (tarnished 
colours.) Fourteen miles _ belov 
the Calico Rock, we stopped for the 
night on the left bank of the river, a! 
Jeffery’s, having canoed 30 miles. 
Sunday, January 17th.—On  de- 
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| scending 5 miles, we stopped at a Mr. 


Williams’ to prepare breakfast. Here 
some hunters were gathering to hear 
an itinerant preacher. Thirty miles 
below we stopped for the night at 
widow Lafferty’s, on the right bank of 
the river. Some excitement prevails 
among the people occupying the 
right bank of White river, on account 
of the recent treaty concluded with 
the Cherokee Indians. By it those 
Indians relinquish certain tracts of 


land in the state of Tennessee, but | 


are to receive in exchange the lands 
lying between the north bank of the 
Arkansaw, and the south bank of 
White River. Those people, there- 
fore, who have located themselves 


upon the right bank of the river, and | bank of the river, where we arrived 


improved farms, are now necessitated || at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 


to relinquish them, which is consider- 
ed a piece of injustice. 

Monday, January 18th.—Much had 
been said along the river respecting a 
tin mine reported to exist on the 
north bank of the river in this vicini- 
ty, and although not prepared to find 
this metal among secondary rocks, I 
had determined to make it a point of 


' particular inquiry, and after descend- 


\ifferent 
n some 


5 Giving 
singular 


| for the 
river, al 
iles. 

In de: 


ing the river five miles this morning, 
stopped.about the hour of breakfast, 
at the house of the person (Mr. Jones) 
on whose lands the discovery was re- 
ported te have been made. He con- 
firmed all we had heard on the sub- 
ject ; said that a very large body of 
singular ore, supposed to be tin, had 
been found some 8 or 10 miles north 
of his house, on the high lands ; that it 
lay in a valley upon the surface of 
the earth, upon a kind of rotten lime- 
stone rock, with a small stream run- 
ning by, &c. He now produced 
some lumps of the ore. It was aspe- 
cies of the mountain iron ore (iron 
glance) of a bluish gray colour, great 
weight, and possessed considerable 
metallic lustre ; destitute, however, of 
those tarnished colours which serve to 
beautify the surface of certain varieties 
of specular iron glance. This inci- 
dent seems to show how readily per- 
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sons who have devoted little attention 
to the subject, are deceived in the ap- 
pearances of a mineral, and how 
prone they are to ascribe to it a value 
which it does not possess. 

At the distance of 15 miles below 
Jones,’ we passed Hardin’s Ferry ; 
dwelling house on the south bank.— 
Here the main road from Missouri to 
Arkansaw crosses the river, and a 
mail is carried from St. Louis to the 
post of Arkansaw (now the seat of 
Territorial Government, March, 1820) 
once a month. ‘Two miles below is 


_ Morrison’s Ferry, a branch of the 
_ same road crossing there, and 8 miles 
| farther Poke Bayou, a village of a 


dozen houses, situated on the north 


and were entertained with hospitality 
by Mr. Robert Bean, merchant, of 
that place. 

A gradual change in the face of the 
country for the last 30 miles, before 
reaching this spot, is observable. 
The bottom lands, as you descend, 
increase in width ; the bluffs become 
more remote, and decrease in height, 
and finally disappear a few miles 
above Hardin’s ferry, where that ex- 
tensive alluvial formation, which 
reaches to the banks of the Mississip- 
pi, commences. From this fork, the 
scenery is unvaried. A rich level 
plain, covered with heavy forest trees 
and cane brake, extends as faras the 
eye can reach, on both banks of the 
river, gradually depressed toward 
the Mississippi, where it is subject to 
semi-annual inundation. At this place 
the banks are elevated 30 feet above 
the present level of the water, and 
are subject to falling in during the 
high spring and autumnal floods. In 
other respects, the situation of Poke 
Bayou is pleasant, and advantageous 
as a commercial and agricultural de- 
pot. Here we concluded to quit the 
river, and pursue the Arkansaw road, 
on foot, through Lawrence, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Wayne, and Madison coun- 
ties, toward Potosi. Asa preparato- 








Ty step, we have disposed of our 
canoe, skins, &c. and provided our- 
selves with travelling knapsacks. 
Tuesday, January 19.—Before 
leaving the banks of White River, it 
is due to the hardy, frank, and in- 
dependent hunters through whose 
territories we have travelled, and 
with whom we have from time to 
time sojourned, to say, that we have 
‘been uniformly received at their 
cabins with a blunt welcome, and ex- 
perienced the most hospitable and 
generous treatment. This conduct, 
which we were not prepared to ex- 
pect, is the more remarkable, in being 
wholly disinterested, for no remune- 
ration in money for such entertain- 
ment (with a very few exceptions) 
was ever demanded ; but when pre- 
sented uniformly refused, on the 
principle of its not being customary to 
accept pay of the traveller for any 
thing necessary to his sustenance. 
Nor can we quit the house at which 
we have here been made to feel our 
return to the land of civilization, 
after an absence of several months, 
without a grateful expression of our 
sense of the kind civilities and gene- 
rous attention with which we have 
been treated. There is but one thing 
I have to regret on my departure 
from Poke Bayou ; it is my inability 
to carry along my entire collections 
in natural history, too bulky and too 
heavy to be conveyed in a shoulder 
pack, the only mode of transportation 
at our command. Selecting, however, 
such as were most rare or interesting, 
either from locality, or physical con- 
stitution, I filled my pack to a point 
which, superadded to the weight of a 
gun, rifle, pouch, port-folio, &c. I 
judged myself capable of carrying ; 
and we left Poke Bayou at 10 o’clock, 
taking the high road toward the 
north west. For the first five miles 
we passed across the alluvial tract 
extending northwardly to the river, 
on which several farms and planta- 
tions are located, and the country 
wears a look of agricultural industry 
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and increasing population. The 
farms, the improvements upon them, 
and the road we travelled, all ap- 
peared new. The houses were a8 
structed of logs, and the lands fenced 
with rails laid in the zig-zag manner 
practised in western Virginia and 
Kentucky. We now entered on the 
secondary limestone formation which 
bounds the Mississippi alluvion on 
the west, a tract of country gently 
elevated, covered with a flinty soil, 
and scanty vegetation, and indented 
by innumerable little valleys, which 
give it a rough and barren aspect. 
On this are found no settlements in 
the distance of thirteen miles, during 
the last mile of which I had wrenched 
my ancle in such a way as to render 
it extremely painful in walking, and 
we stopped early in the afternoon at 
a small plantation fortuitously at 
hand. 

Wednesday, January 20.—An ap- 
plication of dissolved muriate of soda 
and flannels surcharged with micro- 
cosmic salts in natural solution, did 
little to mitigate the swelling of my 
foot, and after a night passed in sleep- 
less anxiety, I arose without feeling 
any sensible diminution of pain, and 
without the ability to continue the 
journey on foot. ‘This accident could 
not have happened at a spot where 
medical aid, or the conveniency of 
transportation, was in all probability 
more completely out of reach, and 
one of the most unpleasant delays 
threatened to ensue. Here chance 
supplied, as it frequently happens, 
what could not have been procured 
in any other way. A traveller pass- 
ing on horseback, agreed, for a trifl- 
ing compensation, to let me ride his 
horse to the banks of the south fork ot 
Strawberry river, while he himseli 
performed the journey on foot. This 
helped me twelve miles, and we ar- 
rived about noon. The road lay 
across an unighabited tract, much cut 
up by little valleys, worn out of shelly 
limestone, and covered with a stra 
tum of gravelly clay, bearing pos! 
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oaks and black oaks. A mile before 
reaching the river, we entered upon 
ap alluvial plain which continued to 
the village seated upon its margin. 
Here were fifteen buildings scattered 
along the banks of the stream, in- 
cluding a small grist mill turned by 
water, a whisky distillery, a black- 
smith’s shop, andatavern. Feeling 
somewhat relieved, I concluded to 
hobble on four miles farther to the 
main stream of the river, where we 
arrived before night, and stopped at 
a farmer’s house, my foot having in 
the mean while become exceedingly 
painiul. 

Thursday, January 21.—It was in 
vain to attempt travelling under such 
circumstances. I determined to hait, 
and await the recovery of my foot, 
while Mr. Pettibone, anxious to ter- 
minate a journey which had already 
been. protracted to an unexpected 
length, concluded to proceed alone 
toward St. Louis, and we parted at 
9. o'clock, after having mutually 
shared the inconveniences of a pe- 
destrian journey through the woods 
for seventy-five days. 

Friday, January 22.—Le{t alone, 
my impatience of delay increased, 
and I lost the benefit of no application 
which circumstances, diligence, or 
the united skill of my hostess and 
myself, could supply. Forty-one 
hours thus devoted, superadded to 
the advantages of rest, abated the 
swelling of my ancle, and enabled 
me without great inconvenience to 
walk. I determined, therefore, to 
proceed by easy stages for several 
days, until it became sufliciently in- 
vigorated to permit a bolder step, 
and crossed the Strawberry river this 
morning at nine. Proceeding with 
an easy pace, and by frequent rest- 
ing, I gained ten miles by night, and 
stopped at the Dogwood Spring, a 
noted resting place on the dividing 
ridge between Strawberry and Spring 
Rivers, named in allusion to the cor- 
nus florida, abundant there. The al- 
luvial soil continued two miles ke- 
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yond the banks of Strawberry,, and 
for that distance improved farms and 
dwellings skirted the road; then com- 
menced a calcareous ridge, undula- 
ted by valleys running parallel to the 
general course of the rivers, sterile 
in appearance, and wholly without 
improvements. On every declivity 
the strata of secondary rock were ex- 
posed to view. Within five miles of 
the Dogwood Spring, I passed a large 
body of vitreous iron ore, (the brown 
hematite of mineralogists,) on descend- 
ing a hill on the right side of the 
road. It lies scattered over the sur- 
face of the earth for many acres. 

Saturday, January 23.—Ten miles 
beyond this brought me to the banks 
of Spring River, a large and beautiful 
stream, which originates in one large 
spring forty miles above, and after 
receiving the river Elevenpoints, 
unites with Black River ten miles 
below. It is a clear stream, and af- 
fords considerable bodies of choice 
intervale. A mile before reaching 
it the alluvial soil commences. Here 
ladian corn, wheat, rye, oats, cotton, 
and tobacco, all flourish in the same 
field. 

Sunday, January 24th.—I was car- 
ried across the river ina canoe. A 
mile beyond, the river bottom termi- 
nates, and I ascended the calcareous 
ridge of. secondary rock which se- 
parate its’ waters from those of Ele- 
venpoints. Neither the soil, the 
vegetation, or geological character 
of the country, present any variations 
entitled to notice. At 12 o’clock I 
reached the banks of Elevenpoints, 
and was ferried over in a canoe.— 
This stream is nearly as large as 
Spring river, with which it unites three 
miles above its junction with Big 
Black river. Its waters are beautifully 
clear, and it affords a strip of alluvion 
a milesacross from hill to hill. 

Davidsonville, the seat of justice of 
Lawrence county, is situated seven 
miles eastwardly, on the point of land 
formed by the junction of Spring with 
Black River. It unites the advanta- 
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ges of'an uninterrupted water commu- 
nication through White River with 
the Mississippi, and through that with 
the ocean, but is a place of little note 
or importance at present. Half a 
mile beyond the north bank of the 
Elevenpoints, the ridge of secondary 
calcareous rock, separating its valley 
trom that* of Fourche 4 Thomas, is 
struck, and the road winds along 
through a sterile and uninhabited 
country for nine miles. On one of 
the highest-elevations of this interven- 
ing ridge, and equi-distant from both 
streams, I passed a bed of black oxide 
of manganese. It possesses little 
weight, is earthy, and soils the finger 
like soot. Some red oxide is in com- 
bination. ‘The quantity is immense. 
As day light withdrew, I entered the 
valley of Fourche 4 Thomas, having 
fravelled nineteen miles. 

Monday, January 25th. —Fourche 
a Thomas is a stream: of lesser size 
than either Strawberry or Eleven- 
points ; it affords, however, some ex- 
cellent lands, and-the alluvial forma- 
tion, though notextensive, is very rich, 
and-several- large and‘ well improved 
farms decorate its valley. It origi- 
vates in highlands forty miles west, 
and unites with Black. River, after 
winding a course of fifty miles. Set- 
tlements continue to the-north of this 
stream six miles, and the: ridge of 
highlands by which it is divided‘ from 
the Currents River, is less elevated, 
less rocky, better wooded, and better 
calculated’ for agriculture, than- those 


already nientioned. The distance, 


therefore, between these two streams, 
which: is sixteen miles, appears less to 
the foot traveller on that account, as 
there is more to occupy the eye, and 
less to weary the feet ; for while we are 
viewing plantations and the habita- 
tions of man occasionally interspersed 
among the woods, the time and the 
distance pass imperceptibly away, 
but the unvaried barrenness of- the 
wilderness is tiresome. The eye 
seizes with avidity any new object 


which promises: variety, and this va- || 








riety is ever more pleasing when as- 
sociated with the idea of being use- 
ful, and capable in some way of pro- 
moting the happiness, or subserving 
the economy of human life. The 
rock strata, where apparent, are eal- 
careous, and secondary. ‘Fhe quer- 
cus tinctoria is the most common tree. 
Two miles before reaching the Cur- 
rents, the river alluvion commences. 
Its fructiferous qualities are at once 
recognised by the unusual size of the 
trees, cane, and shrubbery, by which 
it is covered. At three o’clock f 
reached the banks of the river at 
Hicks’ Ferry, and was conveyed over 
in-a ferry-flat, or scow. This is the 
fifth river | have passed since leaving 
Poke Bayou, in the short distance of 
ninety miles, all running: parallel 
with each other from west to east, se- 
parated by similar ridges of calea- 
reous rock, having analogous alluvions 
on-their banks, and all discharging 
their waters into Black River, which, 


like an artificial drain, runs nearly — 


from north to south, and’ catching 


their waters, conveys. them. through 


White River into the Mississippik— 
That singular stream, which itself 
preserves an exact parallelism: with 
the Mississippi. during its’ whole 
course, js not less remarkable-for the 
number of streams it receives from 
the west, than for receiving no tribu- 
tary of any magnitude in its whole 
course-from the east: This is owing to 
a singular configuration of the coun- 
try, the examination of whieh would, 
perhaps, prove very interesting to 
the geologist as well as the geogra- 
pher, and possibly throw some new 
light on the- subject of alluvial depo- 
sits, the circumstances under which 
they have been formed, their relative 
ages, and other contemporaneous mat- 
ters, which have: not received a:pro- 
per degree of consideration: ‘he 
lack of tributaries from the east bank 
of Black River, results from-the allu- 
vial tract extending- from its eastern 
bank to the western bank: of the Mis- 
sissipp?, and which-has a-gradual de- 
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scent from the former to the latter, 
draining off the waters even from 
within 100 yards of its banks. On 
the west, it is successively swelled, 
as you traverse the country from 
White River northward, by Strawber- 
ry, Spring River, Elevenpoints, 
Fourche 4 Thomas, and the Currents, 
all streams of considerable magni- 
tude, and entitled to the particular 
notice of the future geographers of 
Missouri and Arkansaw. Of these, 
the Fourche 4 Thomas is the small- 
est, and the Currents by far the lar- 
gest. The latter is, indeed, a noble 
stream. Itis a thousand feet wide 
at the Ferry, and has an average 
depth of eight feet. It originates in 
springs in the Missouri barrens, two 
hundred and fifty miles west, and af- 
fords in its whole length, bodies of 
alluvial lands well worthy the atten- 
tion of the planter and speculator. 
Its sources are amidst bluffs of secon- 
dary limestone, which are extremely 
cavernous, and afford saltpetre. Our 
residence for several days in one 


of these caves, while passing through 
these regions in the month of Novem- 
ber of the last year, has already been 
detailed in a former part of this jour- 


nal. At Hicks’s Ferry, a town is in 
contemplation. The scite is dry, 
airy, andeligible, and will command 
many advantages for mercantile pur- 
poses. A mile and a half north, the 
alluvial tract is succeeded by second- 
ary limestone rising in clevated ridges, 
which serve to separate the valley of 


Currents from that of Little Black | 


River. Here night approached, and 
i stopped six miles north of the Cur- 
rents, at a farmer’s house that hap- 
pened contiguous, having performed 
a journey of twenty-three miles. 
Tuesday, January 26.—Thirteen 
miles beyond this, | entered the val- 
ley of Little Black River, a stream of 
clear water, ninety feet wide, with a 
swift eurrent. ‘This is the principal 
south branch of Black River, and 
joins the main stream seven miles. be- 
low. The alluvion on its banks is 
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not extensive. Some improvements 
are, however, made, and the new- 
ness of the buildings, fences, and 
clearings, indicate here, as at every 
other inhabited part of the road for 
the last hundred miles, a recent and 
augmenting population. This is chief- 
ly composed of emigrants from Penn- 
sylvania, the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Two miles north of 
Little Black River, I halted for the 
night at an early hour, my foot giving 
symptoms of returning lameness. 
Distance 15 miles. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27.—Theensuing 
sixteen miles brought me to the banks 
of Big Black River, a large and rapid 
stream, being the seventh river Cross- 
ed in a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles; and all of which are 
ultimately united in this. 1 was fer- 
ried over in a canoe, and lodged a 
mile beyond at a house seated at the 
intermediate points where the river 
alluvion is terminated by calcareous 
rock. I here found myself in Wayne 
county, according to a late division 
of Lawrence, by the territorial legis-, 
lature of Missouri. Agriculture forms 
the principal employment of the in- 
habitants along this stream and its 
tributaries. A small proportion are 
mechanics, less merchants, and very 
few professional men. ‘The soil and 
climate are considered favourable for 
the different species of our domesti- 
cated graminea Wheat and corn 
are the surest, and most advantageous 
crops. Rye, oats, flax, and tobacco, 
are also cultivated, the latter partial- 
ly ; and cotton is also grown, but not 
as a market crop, merely for family 
convenience, and domestic consump- 
tion. The raising of cattle bas also 
engrossed considerable attention in 
this section of country, and graziers 
have been well remunerated. St. 
Louis, St. Genevieve, Kaskaskia, and 
other distant markets, have drawn a 
part of their supplies from this quar- 
ter. This business, which was very 
inviting at first, having been carried 








; to excess, has produced a natural re- 
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action, and it is not now considered 
an object to drive their stock to re- 
mote markets. 

Thursday, January 28.—The road 
from Black River to the River St. 


Francis, a distance of seventeen 
miles, lies for the first eight miles 
across an elevated ridge of secondary 
limestone rock, intersected by deep 
valleys, running in all directions, 
which give it somewhat the appear- 
ance of a plain full of high conical 
hills. These are covered with a 


stony soil that sustains a growth of 


yellow pine. The remainder of the 
road is carried along a gravelly, dry 
valley, that winds among similar 
bluffs to the river, and there termi- 
nates in the alluvial formation of the 
St. Francis. Here is a village of ten 
or fifteen houses, including a grist 
mill; and a public ferry is kept by 
Dr. Bettis. The St. Francis is a 
large stream, and waters a great ex- 
tent of country. Its length is stated 
at five hundred miles ; near its head 
are situated the valuable lead mines 
of La Motte, and the Iron mountain 
of Bellevieu is situated on its princi- 
pal south-western branch. ‘Toward 
its junction with the Mississippi, the 
lands are low and overflown. The 
greater part of the fine rich alluvial 
margin of this stream is, however, 
susceptible of successful cultivation, 
and it is already: the seat of one of 
the most rich and populous agricul- 
tural settlements in the territory. I 
crossed the ferry at Battis’ at three 
o’clock, and lodged six miles beyond, 
on the road to St, Michael’s, having 
travelled twenty-three miles. Ihave 
this day observed the hamamelis vir- 
ginica in blossom. 

Friday, January 29.—I was on the 
véad toward St. Michael this morning 
before day light. After travelling a 
mile it commenced raining, and pour- 
ed down incessantly until I reached 
the next house, being seven miles. 
There, as the rain continued, I re- 
mained until the next day. 

- Saturday, Janvary 30.--The rain 
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|| continued with extraordinary violence 


during the greater part of the night. 
The morning was cloudy and unset- 
tled. I proceeded twenty miles, and 
lodged near the banks of the St. 
Francis, on the road toward Belleview. 
A vast quantity of water had fallen 
upon the earth, and the streams were 
swollen to an unusual height. Every 
small brook was increased toa torrent, 
and channels dry at ordinary seasons 
were now filled with water. The 
earth, also, was completely sur- 
charged, and wherever it consisted 
of alluvion, deep mud was the conse- 
quence. ‘This rendered travelling 
very fatiguing. On proceeding five 
miles along the main road, the coun- 
try hecame very rough and barren, 
and here blocks of granite were found 
reposing promiscuously upon second- 
ary limestone. These fragments of 
primitive rock, at first scattering, 
soon became abundant, and in the 
course of the succeeding mile I found 
myself in a region of granite. Here 
the country bore a very rugged as- 
pect, and the road wound about 
among piles and hills of granite rock, 
in which no stratification, and fo 
order of arrangement, could be ob- 
served. This is the older red gran- 
ite of geologists, consisting chiefly of 
flesh coloured feldspar mixed with 
quartz, and a very little mica, the 
former ingredient, however, predo- 
minating. It extends about twenty 
miles north-westwardly, and. has a 
breadth of about six or eight, being 
surrounded on all sides by secondary 
rocks, and is at once the most singu- 
lar and interesting object in the geo- 
logical character of the whole valley 
of the Mississippi, so far as yet dis- 
covered. So considerable a body of 
primitive rock, in the midst. of so 
unparalleled an extent of secondary 
strata, furnishes an interesting subject 
of inquiry, and its occurrence is cer- 
tainly without a parallel in the sci- 
entific annals of our country. Its 
geognostic situation is, however, readi- 
ly.explained by either of the. theories 
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at present taught ; but whether this 
mass of granite is the peak of a pre- 
existing mountain, around which the 
calcareous rock has subsequently 
been deposited, or whether since up- 
heaved by volcanic fire, will admit of 
some doubt. 


rock a mile distant from the main 
body, and where nothing short of a 
voleanic power appears capable of 


having thrown, or conveyed them, | 


seems to favour the latter hypothesis. 

Sunday, January 31.—The wea- 
ther continued cloudy and unsettled. 
On reaching the ford of the St. Fran- 
cis, | found the river so flooded by 
the late rains, that it was impossible 
to cross without a canoe, and this was 
wanting. ‘Thus defeated in my in- 
tention of visiting the Irom mountain, 
and the granite ridges of Bellvieu, 
I pursued up the banks of the north- 
eastern branch of the river, through 
a populous settlement for a distance 
of ten miles, and passed the night at 
a planter’s, four miles below St. Mi- 
chael. The granitic rock has been 
constantly in’ view. 

Monday, February 1.—I advanced 
but three miles this day. During the 
morning it rained, and continued, 
with occasional cessations, until night. 
Much had been told me of the natural 
appearances at the Nurrows, where 
the river is compressed between lofty 
hills of granite, and of the shaking 
of the earth, sometimes experienced 
there. It is seldom that these rela- 
tions of the country people are enti- 
tled to any credit, and my ewn 
experience abundantly satisfies me, 
that the traveller who turns out of his 
way to see surprising things, on no 
better authority, is often sent on a 
fool’s errand. I was dissappointed; 
therefore, to find the Narrows of St. 
Francis well worthy of a visit. Here 
the river, narrowed to half its width, 
forces. itself between two elevated 
ridges of red granite, and brawling 
over its rugged bed, pitches, at suc- 
cessive leaps, twenty or thirty 





The existence of blocks | 
of granite, reposing upon calcareous | 
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in the distance of half a mile. These 
rise to a height of six or seven hun- 
dred feet, and are capped with oak 
trees, except on the sides facing the 
river, where the rock, during the 
lapse of ages, fallen off, and the frag- 
ments rolling downwards, so accumu- 
lated as to give the ridges the ap- 
pearance of two mighty and confused 
piles of granitic stones. No signs of 
vegetable life are found upon them. 

At the water’s edge, there is a vein of 
micaceous iron ore, which is consider- 
ed silver by the neighbouring peo- 
ple. Some blocks of greenstone por- 
phyry are also seen among these inter- 
esting mineral ruins. Radiated quartz, 
iron pyrites, and a species of massive 
mountain iron ore, are also the pro- 
duction of this region. The contigu- 
ous calcareous strata on, the east, 
afford galena and blende. During 
that remarkable series of Earthquakes 
which this country, in common with 
all the valley of the Mississippi, ex- 
perienced in December, 1811, and 
which continued with intermissions 
until 1813, large masses of granite 
rock were shook from these heights, 
and precipitated into the valley ot 
the St. Francis. The effects of these 
dreadful earthquakes are still visible 
in many parts of Missouri and Ar- 
kansaw, but the most striking altera- 
tions were made in the alluvial district 
of New-Madrid County, the capital 
of which was, in part, precipitated 
into the Mississippi, and the natural 
physiognomy of that country is much 
disfigured by eruptions and by lakes. 
it is even added, that a tremulous mo- 
tion of the earth is still sometimes 
observable in that section of country. 

The most interesting, and, indeed, the 





| only condensed body of facts, rela- 
| tive to these earthquakes, which is to 


be found among the literary papers 


of the United States, were collected 
and published by Dr. Saml. L.’ Mit- 
chill, in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of New-York. 
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mined to make another attempt to 
cross into Belleviey by the upper 
tord of the St. Francis ; but here also 
I found the water too deep, and was 
compelled to pursue the more circui- 
tous route through St. Genevieve 
county. <A mule’s travelling brought 
me into St, Michael, a village of sixty 
houses, and the county seat of Madi- 
son, according to a recent act of the 
legislature. It has three stores and 
a post office. This village was ori- 
ginally settled by the French, and 
has for many years been in a state of 
decline ; but since its selection as the 
seat of justice for the new county, has 
received what is called « start, that 
is, has rapidly improved in appear- 
ance. Here a road diverges to St. 
Genevieve, which is situated thirty 
miles east en the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. Two miles beyond St. 
Michael, on the road toward St. 
Louis, we pass the lead mines of La 
Motte. The road runs among the 
excavations, which are very nume- 
yous, und cover a great extent of 
country. The ore worked is a sul- 
phuret; it is found reposing in beds 
in ajluvial soil, without any matrix. 
‘The rock strata here are calcareous : 
two miles south west commences the 
tract of insular granite. 
have been worked with little inter- 
ruption for a century, and are not 
yet exhausted ; but, on the contrary, 
yield as much metal as formerly. 


Large piles of the ore, crystallized in | 


shiniag facets, were lying near the 
road as I passed, and a number of 
workmen engaged ejther in the exca- 
vations, or smelting. Nine miles be- 
yond the mines, the traveller enters 
Cook's settlement, a fine district of 
land.in the interior of St. Genevieve 
cquuty, with a rapidly increasing 
population, Here 1 reposed ior the 
wight. 

Wednesday, February 3.—A tract 
ai oceanic alluvion extends from this 
‘o the bunks of Big River, a distance 
of twenty miles, in the course of 
yhich a number of plantations are 


These mines | 
| of the latter, distilled for the same 
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passed, but the country is susceptible 


| of more extensive improvements, and 


will, no doubt, in a short time, attract 
a portion of that emigration which is 
now flowing into all parts of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi and the 


Missouri. Murphy’s settlement at 
the distance of eight miles be- 


yond Cook’s, is already a large and 
flourishing neighbourhood of industri- 
ous farmers, and presents many well- 
cultivated fields, fenced in a neat and 
substantial manner, with young apple 
and peach orchards, and framed dwel- 
ling houses, clap-boarded in the 
eastern style. There is also a post 
office in this settlement, where a mai! 
is received once a week, a school- 
house, and a physician resident. All 
these things indicate the wealth, the 
industry, and intelligence of the in- 
habitants. Between Murphy’s set- 
tlement and Big River, there are no 
settlements. As you approach the 
banks of the latter, the lands gradually 
descend, and terminate in a very 
rich river alluvion. Its width is near- 
ly a mile from hill to hill, and it is 
the seat of numerous plantations, and 
well-cultivated farms, where large 
quantities of wheat and corn are 
raised,. A great proportion of the 
former is floured for exportation, and 


purpose. ‘This river describes in its 
course the form of a horse shoe around 
the extensive lead mines of Wash- 
ington county, in the centre of which 
stands its capital, Potosi, and affords 
some facilities to the transportation of 
goods. It originates on table lands, 
which separate its waters from those 
of the St. Francis, and forms a junc- 
tion with the Merrimack thirty miles 
above the confluence of that river 
with the Mississippi. Nearthe head 
of Big River are situated-some of the 
most extensive and valuable iron 
mines, though not worked, in Ameri- 
ca, and the calcareous rocks bordering 


| ite banks are decidedly the most me- 


talliferous strata, in ores of lead, 
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ning district of Europe, or America, 
affords.* 

Thursday, February 4.—From this 
spot, (Hale's ow Big River,) the roads 
diverge eastwardly to St. Genevieve, 
northwardly to Herculaneum and St. 
Louis, and westwardly to Potosi, 
which is-situated ata distance of fif- 
teen miles. ‘Toward this I hastened 
with a buoyancy of spirit consequent 
upon the reflection that the termina- 
tion of my journey was at hand. 
After crossing the ford, and the allu- 
vial. bottoms extending westwardly 
from the river, the road winds up a 
succession of elevated hills for the 


distance of three or four miles. Here | 


commences a sterile plain, imdeuted 
with gentle valleys, watered. by in- 
numerable rivulets, and. covered with 
avery uniform growth of black oaks 
and pest oaks, and in the summer 
season by a vigorous undergrowth of 
wild grass, flowers, and vines. ‘The 
soil. is. a- deep stratum of red marly 
clay, interspersed with shivers of 
hornstone and jasper, radiated quartz, 
and leavy spar. These evidences of 
the existence of lead ore in the earth, 
denoted my approach to Potosi, where 
I arrived at'three o’clock in the after- 
neon, after an absence of ninety 
days, and having’ travelled more than 
nine hundred miles. 


*To those who feel an interest in the ge- 
ological character and mineral productions 
of Missouri and Arkansaw, in their geogra- 
phical features, and preseat and perspective 
advantages, their towns, streams, soil, cli- 
mate, agriculture, antiquities, curiosities, 
population, and particularly ‘heir mines, | 
take the liberty to suggest a reference to my 
View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, printed at 
New-York, 1819. 1 vol. Svo. wilk plates. C. 
Wiley & Co. publishers. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


Mr. Van Winxuy, 

Understanding that the Commission- 
ers appointed by government to fix upon a 
suitable:scite fora Navy Yard, have reported 
M favour of Charlestown, in Boston bhar- 
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bour,. ( enclose. a letter from Generali Wash- 
ington to Benjamin Stoddart, Esiy. fortterly 
Secretary of the Navy, ou the subject of a 
proper scite for a Navy Yard; which loca- 
tion not agreeing witli the opinions: of the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, thé present 
Governor of Connecticut, the plan of Gene- 
ral Washington was rot carried into execu- 
tion—Mr. Wuleott having decided upon the 
purchase of the present Navy Yard in New- 
York harbour, as presenting superior advan- 
tages to those embraced by any situation in 
the Potomac. 

Asa document emanating from the pen of 
tle Father of bis country, it will be found 
highly interesting. Yours, W. 


Mount Vernon, September 26, 1793. 


SIR, 

It will afford me pleasure to give 
you any information. in. my power, 
and any opinion, so far as 1 am able to 
form one, on the subject of your let- 
ter of the 16th. inst. which did not 
come to hand till the 24th. IL can- 
not entertain a doubt but. that: it will 
be the policy of this country to create 
such a navy as will protect-our com- 
merce from the insults and depreda- 
tions to which it has been subjected 
of late, and to make it. duly respect- 
ed, ‘To effect this, there must he, as 
you observe, at least one navy yard 
established for building ships. That 
this should-be under the eye of tlie 
government, and- as-near the centre 
of the United States as can be fixed 
with equal advantage to the whole of 
the community, { think no one will 
deny. Whether or not the states to 
the northward: of the. Potomac aré 
able to supply timber fer ship build- 
ing, in such quantities, of.such quali- 
ties, and upon such terms- as ‘may be 
desirable, is more than I can. tell. 
But! will. venture. to-say, that no place 
either north or south of. this -ean be 
more effectually secured against the 
attacks of an enemy, and that the 
banks and vicinity of this river, both 
above and below tide water, are well 
known. Whenever the. navigation 
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I trust will be-at no distant period,) 
there will be opened not only an in- 
exhaustible store of timber for build- 
ing, but an abundant supply of the 
largest and best white pine trees, for 
masts of any dimensions, as they have 
extensive forests of them about the 
head of the Potomac ; besides which, 
no parts of the United States afford 
better cedar and locust than the lands 
about the river. You know that iron 
of the best quality can be furnished 
from the works on the river, and as 
cheap as from any part of the United 
States; and the establishment of a 
public foundry and armory at the 
junction of the Potomac to Shannan- 
doah will afford no small advantage 
in arming the ships. The articles of 
tar, pitch, live oak, can be brought 
here at least upon as good terms as to 
any place north of this; and if 
hemp, cordage, &c. are to be import- 
ed, they can certainly come here as 
readily as to any other part of the 
United States. But should hemp be fur- 
nished from our lands, (which is very 
desirable,) this river is the market 
10 which it tvould be most likely to be 
brought in the greatest abundance. For 
to say nothing of-the rich bottoms on 
this river and its branches, which are 
exceedingly well calculated for rais- 
ing hemp, it is so valuable an article 
that it will bear transportation across 
the Allegany from the rich lands of 
the Ohio, where it can, and undoubt- 
edly will be, produced in large quan- 
tities. With respect to security 
against the attacks of an enemy,.no 
place ¢an have advantages superior 
to the Federal City and Alexandria. 
Should proper works be erected on 
Diggs’s Point at the junction of the 
Potomac and Piscataqua Creek, it 
would not be in the power of all the 
navies in Europe to pass that place, 
and afterwards be in a situation to do 
mischief above ; forevery vessel in 
passing up the river must, from the 
course of the channel, (and the chan- 
nel is so narrow as to admit but of one 
vessel going abreast) present her 








bows to that point long before she 
comes within gun-shot of it, and con- 
tinue in that direction until she comes 
immediately under the point, from 
whence shot may be. thrown upon her 
deck almost in a perpendicuiar direc- 
tion. Should she be so fortunate as 
to pass the works, she must expose 
her stern to the fire from them as far 
as shot canreach. Thus exposed to 
be raked fore and aft from such a dis- 
tance, without once being able to bring 
her broadside to bear upon the fort, 
we can readily see how almost im- 
pessible it will be for a vessel to pass 
this place, provided it be properly 
fortified and well supplied. . And 
what makes it the more important is, 
that it.cannot be attacked by land 
with any prospect of success, for it 
has the river on one side, Piscataqua 
Creek on another side, (each nearly a 
mile wide,) and the opposite banks 
very low; avery deep ravine (level 
with the creek) on the third side, from 
whence the height is almost, if not 
altogether inaccessible, and a very 
narrow. approach on the south side. 
In a word, the works might be insula- 
ted, and one range of batteries over 
another constructed, sufficient for a 
hundred or more pieces of cannon. 
Another advantage which this river 
affords is, that althoughthe distance in 
the course of the river, from its mouth 
to the Federal City, is between 150 to 
200 miles, yet, from the heights about 
Cedar Point, (say Laidler’s Ferry,) 
no vessel can enter the river undisco- 
vered, and by means of signals esta- 
blished on the prominent eminences 
between that place and the scite just 
mentioned aid the Federal City, no- 
tice thereof, and of the number and 
description of the vessels, may be 
conveyed to these places ina few mi- 
nutes. Besides, there are not many 
winds I believe that will serve vessels 
the whole distance. How far. the 
place marked out.in the plan of the 
Federal City for a marine hospital, 
may be eligible for a navy yard, ei- 
ther from situation or extent, [ am un- 
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able to say. From your knowledge 
and information on this subject, you 
are better able to judge than | am. 
But that docks, or dry docks, for 
building and repairing ships, are es- 
sential to a navy yard, is certain ; and 
there is no doubt but abundance of 
water to supply that, may be had 
from the streams you mention. And 
I think it is by no means chimerical 
to say, that the water of the Potomac 
may and will be brought from above 
the great falls into the federal city, 
which would in future afford an ample 
supply for this object. But after 
enumerating all the superior advan- 
tages which this river affords for the 
establishment of a navy yard, every 
thing will depend upon the depth of 
water ; and this is so important a 
point, that an accurate examination of 
it should be made, and no reliance 
placed upon vague information. 

Should it not be found sufficient 
for ships of the line fully armed and 
provisioned, might not some measures 
be taken to deepen the channel over 
the bar at Maryland Point, the only 
place that requires it ; or, might 
not a naval arsenal or a depot for 
provisions be established with securi- 
ty below the shallow part of the river, 
where ships might arm and take in 
their provisions. 

These, however, are mere sug- 
gestions, which may or may not be 
worth attending to. Your's, 

G, WasHINGTON. 





For the Literary Journal. 


A group of friends were enjoying 
themselves on the banks of the ri- 
ver Passaic. They had flown from 
the dangers of an infected city to 
the calm valley of Belleville. The 
first week passed pleasantly away in 
sailing, riding and other amusements. 
The next week was employed not 


quite so pleasantly in repeating the | 
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but the third set in 
with a cold heavy rain, and threw us 


same sports ; 


upon our own resources. As we 
were lingering round the dinner ta- 
ble, gloomily listening to the patter- 
ing of the rain against the windows, 
one of the party interrupted the 
silence, by proposing that we should 
amuse each other by relating stories. 
‘** Canterbury tales, for instance,” 
said one ; or the “* Arabian Nights,”’ 
rejoined another. ‘‘ Nonsense,’”’ re- 
torted the first speaker, ‘“‘ we need 
not travel into fairy land, or recite 
long romances that never happened ; 
let us tell the truth; it would be 
strange if none of us had ever met 
with an adventure worth relating.” 
We cheerfully agreed to the proposi- 
tion, if our friend would begin. ‘* With 
all my heart,’’ he answered ; “* I need 
not tell you that I love to talk—so 
here begins my story.”” We arran- 
ged ourselves in listening attitudes, 
replenished our glasses, and our 
friend, after premising that the fol- 
lowing incident occurred under his 
own observation, thus began : 


THE TOLL-GATHERER’S DAUGHTER. 


Foaming through the chasms of 
immense rocks that seem to have 
been riven asunder by some giant 
stroke, the Hudson forms the cata- 
ract well known as Glen’s Falls, and 
makes its way over and through the 
rocks, with a force which shakes the 
slender bridge that is thrown across 
the stream below. At the extremity 
of this bridge stands, or rather did 
stand twenty years since, the humble 
residence of the toll-gatherer. The 
neatness of the house gave a charm 
to its lowliness; it was built on a 
rock, and half hid by a cluster of 
weeping willows that grew around it ; 
and the traveller, nearly stunned by 
the noise of the struggling waters 
that dazzled his sight as they foamed 
and sparkled in the sun, turned with 
pleasure to coutemplate this simple 
quiet scene, which seemed the cho- 

24 
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‘sen abode of peace and innocence. |! 
Butler (the name of its owner) had | 


‘seen better days: he had begun life 


with bright prospects ; but the loss of 


@ leg, and many a wo beside, had 
brought him, in the decline of life, to 
the lowly occupation of a toll-gather- 
er. Yet, his lot was not without al- 
leviations : these were a cheerful 
affectionate wife, a lovely and idoliz- 
ed daughter, anda sincere friend and 
‘excellent adviser in the Dominie, as 
the minister of the parish was famili- 
arly termed. ’ 

The: Dominie was exactly suited 
to his situation ; his talents were not 
ofithe first 6érder, nor was his know- 
ledge extensive; but he possessed 
plain good sense, sound judgment, 
and that kindness of disposition which 
‘* loves all, and is in turn beloved by 
all.”’ His piety was simple, but very 
fervent ; perhaps it was this sincerity 
that rendered his sermons impressive, 
for he certainly was not eloquent: His 
language was not choice, nor his style 
regular ; yet have men’s hearts melt- 
ed and trembled before him. He 
had never married ; indeed, his slen- 
der salary, although increased by 
teaching a school, would not allow 
him the comforts of a home. He 
therefore resided alternately with the 
different members of his congrega- 
tion; and the house was thought 
blessed while it contained the Pastor. 
Thus he became intimately acquaint - 
ed with every one of his small flock. 
He joined with cheerfulness in all 
their moral sports, and shared their 
sufferings with the same sincerity. 
Butler was distinguished by the mi- 
nister’s particular’ favour, and _ his 
daughter looked up to the Dominie 
as to a second father. 

The good man had bestowed upon 
his faveurite all his sum of learning. 
She was now sixteen ; and being pro- 
‘nounced as wise as her instructor, 
she had quitted school to aid her 
mother in her domestic duties. As 
the father was now infirm, and the 
dgme a busy housewife, the task of 
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THE TOLL-GATUERER’S DAUGHTER. 


collecting the toll frequently devolv- 
ed upon Letty, for that was her un- 
sentimental name. ‘There was ano- 
ther reason that rendered her appro- 
priate for this duty: In addition to 
reading and writing, she had acquired 
considerable knowledge of arithme- 
tic, which enabled her to be tolera- 
bly expert in changing dollars to 
shillings. A knowledge of the Bible, 
the Child’s Instructor, and History 
of England, comprehended all Letty’s 
literary attainments; but they were 
sufficient to engraft on her heart a 
grateful and fervent love of God, a 
strong sense of virtue,.and, by bound- 
ing her hopes and wishes to the nar- 
row scene her lot seemed cast in, to 
give her cheerfulness and content- 
ment. 

It was a sultry summer evening. 
Letty had carried her spinning wheel 
to the side of the house, where, seat- 
ed under a large tree, she busily 
spun, while she listened to the deep 
roaring of the fall as its light spray 
fel].around her. She was roused from 
her employment by the sound of 
wheels, and, looking up, beheld a Gig 
dashing violently down the steep hill 
that led to the bridge, and, in spite 
of the prohibition, passed over the 
entrance ; they came full speed ovea 
the trembling boards. She perceived 
that the driver had lost all command 
ever his horse, who, frightened by 
the noise of the falling waters, with 
nostrils extended, seemed to spurn 
controul, and, drawing himself up, 
prepared to jump from the bridge, 
when Letty, running forward, opened 
the gate. The furious animal rushed 
through, and before she could re- 
treat, a violent blow from the whee! 
felled her to the ground. A stranger 
passing stopped the horse, while the 
gentleman whose life Letty had pre- 
served, jumped from the gig, and 
carried: her to the house. She had 
received a severe blow on the temple, 
and the effusion of blood was with 
difficulty stanched. The stranger 
waited till she recovered, then leav- 
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THE TOLL-GATHERER’S DAUGHTER. 


img a well-filled purse on the table, 
he bade them adieu. 

A week had elapsed since this ac- 
cident, when the stranger returned. 
Letty was sitting up, supported by 
pillows ; illness shed over her coun- 
tenance a languor which, though it 
took from its bloom, gave it an air of 
refinement, and added to its interest. 
Even the black kerchief that bound 
her wounded brow set off the snowy 
clearness of her complexion, while 
the drooping eyelid displayed its 
long dark lashes, that gave a rich ex- 
pression to a pair of eyes of heaven’s 
own blue. Letty thanked the gentle- 
man in her soft tones and artless lan- 
guage for the attention he had shewn 
her, and expressed her regret at oc- 
casioning so much trouble, in such a 
simple, yet graceful manner, as asto- 
nished her visiter. 

Mr. Thornley, as he announced 
himself, became a frequent guest at 
the cottage, and often condescended 
to share their humble repast. Indeed, 
he seemed to forget in listening to 
the conversation of an untaught girl, 
that he had mixed with the learned, 
the witty, and the fashionable. He 
brought her books, .and while he in- 
structed her mind he won her affec- 
tion. . At length he returned to his 
party at Lake George: although 
unconscious of the motive, in every 


‘next mement he thought of her, 








excursion his steps were directed to | 


Glen cottage, and his spoils, game, 
fish, or evena wreath of wild flowers, 
were ‘used as a pretext for the visit. 
But much as he revered the old man, 


and admired his daughter, Mr. Thorn- | 


ley never mentioned their names to 
kis gay companions, or led them near 
the retreat of Butler, who delighted 
to talk of him to his friend the Do- 
minie ; the old man, who, as | hinted 
before, did not possess much worldly 


wisdom, expressed his impatience ‘to — 


see their new friend, nor did he read 
in Letty’s downcast eye and burning 
cheek the secret of her bosom. 
Meantime, some business which 
called Thornley home, and detained | 
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him for some weeks, convinced him 
how dear the simple rustic had be- 
come to him. He sighed, and wished 
she was well born—how gladiy would 
he marry her; and his heart swelled 
with rapture at the idea of passing his 
life with her ; but, it-chilled to think 
she was a toll-gatherer’s daughter. 
He determined to forget her ; but the 
30 
lovely and gentle, and set off for 
Glen’s Falls. His heart beat wheu 
he marked the flash of joy that lit up 
Letty’s beautiful eyes when she saw 
him. 

Thornley talked of love : although 
Letty was silent, ber blushes plainly 
told what her lips dared not to utter. 
One day, as they were strolling 
through the woods that lined the 
banks of the stream, Letty imter- 
rupted ber lover in the midst of an 
ardent declaration, by looking up 
with a blushing cheek as she inno- 
cently aad, “ Dut I am too young to 
marry.’ ** Marry,” said Thornley ‘ 
with the air of a man just awakened 
from a dream—** oh! we will not 
think of that, dear Letty;”’ and, throw- 
ing his arms around her, continued, 
‘*we can love without marviage.”’ Let- 
ty withdrew from his embrace, and 
said in an earnest tone, ‘*then, al- 
though you love me dearer than life, 
you do not think of marriage 2?” 

Thornley was rather disconcerted, 


but replied, ‘‘ my family, dearest 
girl, is rich and heneurable, and--—”’ 


** and Iam the daughter of a beggar,’ 
said Letty. * L see it all, vain weak 
virl that J was; but you, sir, though a 
great and a rich man, should have 
been a merciful one. Better,” said 
the poor girl, unable to repress her 
tears, ‘* better have left me to die in 
the ay than to break my heart.” 


As, half choaked with sobs, she «ut- 
lesieal these words, she hastened 
from her astonished lover. He fol- 


lowed her, imploring her pardon. 
Letty stopped, and with an effort 
that sent the blood to her heart, 
hade him depart forever, and not 
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forget that her father, though old and 
infirm, could protect his child from 
insult. 

There is a dignity in virtue that 
even in the simple words of Letty 
awed her dissolute admirer. A wo- 
man of polished education might 
have expressed her sentiments in 
finer and more touching language, 
but she could not have shown greater 
firmness and dignity of mind than did 
the humble rustic. 

Letty walked or rather ran home, 
and throwing herself on her bed, she 
literally ‘* lifted up her voice, and 
wept bitterly.” Violent agitation 
working on a mind unused to great 
emotion, produced a fever, which jeo- 
pardized her life for some days. 
Her parents and her friend the mi- 
nister watched by her bedside in 
sorrow. Her life was granted to 
their tender prayers. Letty recover- 
ed, but she was no longer the cheer- 
ful being who had gladdened the 
hearts of her friends. The minister 
related her history to a lady in the 
neighbourhood, who, interested by 
his story, sent frequently for Letty, 
and becoming attached to her, pre- 
vailed upon her parents to consent to 
her residing with her entirely, while 
she bestowed upon the old man a 
comfortable house, and a small but 
well-stocked farm. Mrs. W. had 
retired from a world she had seen 
too much of, and knew too well to 
love. But she had brought to her 
retirement a mind well cultiva- 
ted, and a fund of useful knowledge. 
She took delight in opening to her 
protegée these copious stores; and 
while she imparted substantial know- 
ledge, she also gave her a refine- 
ment of taste and manner, of which, 
from her education, she was neces- 
sarily destitute. Two years glided 
on ; but in the midst of her benevo- 
lent plans Mrs. W. died, and Letty 
returned to her parents—wiser, but 
not happier. She had gained refine- 


ment and cultivation, but she had not 
that willingness to be happy, if I may 








so express it, that marked her earlier 
days. The simple pleasures that 
once would have caused her heart 
to beat with rapture, were now dull 
and vapid ; and she was shocked to 
perceive, that the recollection of the 
luxuries she enjoyed in Mrs. W.’s 
mansion rendered her at first dis- 
contented with the humble habits of 
her father’s cottage. At this period, 
a neighbouring farmer, young and 
wealthy, offered his hand to Letty. 
Her parents urged her to accept him, 
and at length, wearied by their im- 
portunities, she consented to give 
her hand, but protested that she could 
not bestow her heart. A week be- 
fore the intended marriage was to 
take place, as one evening the family 
were enjoying at the porch of the 
house the cool breezes of twilight, 
an exclamation of alarm from Letty, 
caused her father to look up from 
his Bible, when he recognized the 
features of Thornley. ‘‘ Come not 
here, young man,”’ said the indig- 
nant father ; ‘‘ depart while you may 
do so in peace.”’ ‘* One word,” said 
Thornley ; and passing the old man, 
he threw himself at Letty’s feet, and 
implored her forgiveness. ‘I have 
been a wretched wanderer,” he said ; 
‘* but with Letty’s pardon, and 
yous’s, sir,’ turning to Butler; “ I 
shall find happiness and rest.” It 
is not necessary to state, that the 
long-loved Thornley did not plead 
in vain. The farmer was dismissed, 
and in a week the lovers were united 
by the venerable Pastor. Though 
moving in polished circles and fa- 
shionable society, Thornley never 
had cause to blush for the Toll- 
gatherer’s Daughter. C. 





Indian Population.—Ilt appears, from 
a statement in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
that the Indian tribes inhabiting the 


province of Texas amount to about 


25,000 souls, and that they can bring 
into the field near 5,000 warriors. 
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To the Editor of the = - York Literary Jour- 
nal. 


It is an old proverb, that ‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 
There are no doubt exceptions to 
this sweeping apophthegm. Neverthe- 
less, we well know that vast quanti- 
ties of the floating knowledge of the 
day, and which passes off for newly 
' discovered coin, has, in truth, been 
| stolen from the hidden treasures of 
antiquity. It is thus, too, that ambi-« 
tion, which prompts us forward to 
| strike out new paths, is often foiled, 
' and that our powers are dissipated 
| upon some topic which had already 
' been exhausted by our predecessors, 
_ More real service would probably 
' accrue to science, if less time was 
' employed in the production of ori- 
_ ginal compositions, and more pains 
' taken to devest those truths which 
| have already been discovered of the 
_ rubbish in which they are buried. 
| The neglected cloisters of ancient 
learning ought to be faithfully search- 
_ ed, and the genius of our ancestors 
' freed of the cobwebs and rust with 
' which time has enshrouded it. Ma- 
_ ny a borrowed plume would thus be 
' restored to its rightful owner, and 
' many a precious model brought to 
| light for the study and improvement 
- of posterity. The accumulations of 
| past experience form a world of it- 
self. And it is an affectation of soli- 
| citude to pine at the mutilated pages 
_ ofaLivy, a Demosthenes, or a Te- 
- rence, when so disproportionate a 
part of this wide field of inquiry is 
_ yet unexplored. It is not for the 
want of means that we do not under- 
take this task ; for we even pass by 
the memorials of those who have 
gone immediately before us. It will 


_) be necessary in the end that our cre- 
_ ative faculties should become dor- 


’ mant for a while, in order that the 
memory may clothe itself with the 
rich spoils of other days.- Other- 
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wise, the perfectability of the human 
species will be seriously impaired. 

I was led to these reflections on 
visiting, a few days since, the ar- 
chives of our city records. After 
the many histories which have been 
written of the United States, I need 
not tell you I felt a degree of cha- 
grin and surprise to know that the 
valuable documents of the proceed- 
ings of the Common Council of this 
city, so accessible to every one, and 
preserved with so much laudable 
care, and whose antiquity goes down 
to the remote period of 1675, have 
never once been appealed to in print. 
My pride suggested to me that I, at 
least, would not be culpable in con- 
cealing these relics. I have there- 
fore resolved to examine their pages, 
and as often asI hit upon any thing 
interesting to the historical reader, 
to avail myself of the privilege of 
communicating it to the public 
through your excellent magazine. 

The records, or minutes, of the 
Common Council down to the pre- 
sent day are all contained in thick 
folio manuscript volumes of the size 
of common ledgers, and are bound in 
calf. The first volume extends from 
the 17th of October, 1675, to the 14th 
of October, 1691. As it is the most 
ancient, it requires more particular 
notice. It is written in different 
hands, which arises probably from 
there having been a succession of 
secretaries or clerks during this pe- 
riod. The writing was, no doubt, 
performed by the clerks themselves, 
at the time, as is customary now, and 
not by an under clerk, from the ori- 
ginals. It is, inseveral places, quite 
antiquated in its penmanship, there 
being a great number of flourishes, 
and many singular deviations from 
the present modes in use in the for- 
mation of the letters. The phraseolo- 
gy is also in several places some- 
what obsolete. The whole, however, 
is in a fair large hand, and very le- 
gible. 

This 


volume, and. those which 
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succeed it, up to the revolutionary 
war, have been lately indexed in so 
minute a manner, and so much in de- 
tail, that we are enabled to come at 
a very correct knowledge of their 
contents, without the least labour or 
time. 

I shall give you for the present 
number the following extracts from 
the ‘‘ Orders made at the General 
Court of Assizes in New-Yorke, be- 
ginning on the 6th, and ending on the 
13th of October, in the 27th yeare 
of his Majestie’s reigne, Anno Domi- 
ni 1675.” 

** Upon a proposall whether it will 
not-bee convenient at this juncture of 
tyme, of the Indyans disturbance to 
the eastward, to bring all canoes on 
the north side of Long Island to this 
place, or to have them all destroyed 
to prevent any intercourse with the 
indyans on the Maine and our Indy- 
ans, or that those canoes bee brought 
to the next townes and secured by 
the officers. It’s resolved that all 
canoes whatsoever, belonging to 
Christians or Indyans on the north 
side of Long Island to the east of 
Hell-gate shall within three dayes 
after the publicacon hereof bee 
brought to the next townes and de- 


livered into the constables custody to | 


bee laid up and secured by them 
neare their block-houses : and that 
whatsoever canoe shall bee found 
upon the sound after that tyme bee 
destroyed. 

“‘ That the Indyans at Mr. Pells 
on Anne Hook’s neck, bee ordered 
to remove within a fortnight to their 
usuall winter quarters within Hell- 
gate upon this island, &c,”’ 

In the above extracts, you will see 
that the celebrated passage on the 
East River, commonly called Hell- 
gate, has preserved its genuine and 
eriginal orthography. Notwithstand- 
ing that, some modern and very 
delicate innovators in philology have 
endeavoured to substitute the term 

hurl, or whirl, in the room of Hell- 


i" 
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gate, a much more forcible, and éex 
tainly not an objectionable term. 

Another part of the ordinance re- 
lates to the taxing and marking of 
horses. 

‘* The payment in the rates for 
horses and horsekind being recom- 
mended from the towne of Southamp- 
ton, and other townes at the east end 
of Long Island to bee considered of 
whether not so high, it being too 
much above the present value. Or- 
dered ; That the rates doe continue 
as they now are ; and that all per- 
sons who have horses upon Long Is}- 
and, doe within the space of six 
months, prove their horses before the 
constable and overseers, or chiefe 
eficers of the respective townes to 
which they doe belong : and such as 
shall bee found unmarkt (according 
to law,) shall bee forfeited, the one 
halfe to his Royall Highnesse, the 
other halfe, to the towne to which 
they shall bee brought: and that noe 
person presume to marke any horse 
or colt, but before the constable and 
overseers, or chiefe officer of the 

lace. 

‘* That all persons upon Long Isl- 
and who have estates from the value 
of twenty pounds to one hundred 
pounds may keepe one_ breeding 
mare and noe mere ; and soe pro- 
perconably for every hundred 
pounds, one ; but may have as ma- 
ny working geldings or horses of size, 
according to law, as hee shall have 
occasion of, and double the number 
in the woods. 

‘«¢ That every single person though 
but of twenty pounds estate may 
keepe one gelding, or horse at home, 
and in the woods proporconably,”’ 

The following part of the ordi- 
nance shows that the practice of 
whaling on the eastern part of Long 
Island had begun at that early day. 

‘Upon complaint of the great 
abuse at the east end of Long Island 
in their oyle caske ; It is ordered 


| that there bee a sworne gager and 
tapper of oyle in the respective | 
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townes where the whaling designe is 
followed,” &c. 

It was the custom to maintain a 
public priesthood by taxes, as is still 
the practice in despotisms. 

«“ The church affaires being taken 
into consideracon, and particularly 
the affaires of the ministry as to their 
maintenance ; It is ordered, that to- 
wards the maintenance of the minis- 
try, besides the usuall country rate, 
there shall bee a double rate levyed 
upon all those townes that have not 
allready a sufficient maintenance for 
a minister.” 

A fair was established at Brook- 
lyn. 

* Upon proposall of having a 
ffayre or markett in or near this city : 
It is ordered, that after this season 
there shall yearly bee kept a ffayre 


| and markett at Breucklyn neare the 


ferry for all graine, cattle, or other 
produce of the country ; to bee held 
Tuesday, and 
Wednesday in November, and in the 
citty of New-Yorke the Thursday, 
Ffriday, and Saturday following.” 

Staten Island had a separate juris- 
diction. 

“* That by reason of the sepera- 
eon by water, Staten Island shall 


) have jurisdiction of it selfe, and to 
' have noe further dependance on the 


courts of Long Island, nor on their 
militia.” 
Neo-Esoracensis, 





EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[Some of the following Essays, which 
will appear in this and the subsequent num- 
bers of our Journal, were originally pub- 
lished ia the Commercial Advertiser of this 
city about two years since. As they relate 
toasubject of permanent interest to this 


q country, we have thought that a republi- 
cation of them might not be unacceptable 


to our readers ; especially as we have ob- 
tained a promise from the writer that they 


§ shall be made preliminary to a more par- | 











ticular account of the condition of learning: 
in the State of New-¥ork.—Editor.]} 


The importance of a profound ac- 
quaintance with the classical authors 
of antiquity has been practically ad- 
mitted, by the most enlightened na- 
tions in the world. Accordingly, it 
has always been a cherished object 
in their systems of Education, to 
bring the minds of their youth in 
contact with those master spirits of 
Greece and Rome, who by their ge- 
nius, wisdom, eloquence and wit, 
have astonished, delighted, and in- 
structed succeeding ages. In_ this 
country, unfortunately, the same im- 
portance appears never to have been 
attached to classical learning. Al- 
though taught in most of our colleges, 
yet in many it is performed in so su- 
perficial and defective a manner, as 
eventually rather to frustrate than to 
promote its cultivation. There is 
one college, indeed, from which the 
study of languages is wholly excluded 
—lI refer to Wrii1am anp Mary’s, in 
Virginia. Under the original charter, 
granted by William and Mary, this in- 
stitution had a Professorship of Greek 
and Latin connected with it. After 
the American revolution, the college. 
was organized on a new plan, and 
among other changes that were made, 
this professorship was abolished. The 
reason assigned by Mr. Jefferson for 
this singular measure is, that ‘ the 
admission of learners of Latin and 
Greek filled the college with chil- 
dren ;” Ngo Notes on Virgina, 
p- 250;) a reason which, instead of 
being any justification whatever, for 
the sacrifice of one of the highest 
essentials of scholarship, only serves 
to expose the wretched policy by 
which that seminary is governed, 

In another of our Colleges, it is 
understood, that a knowledge of the 
French language is admitted as an 
equivalent tor that of the Greek. 
With these exceptions, the study of 
the dead languages is enforced, ] 
believe, throughout all our literary in- 








Stitutions ; and it is generally con- 
sidered as a necessary ingredient in 
completing the education of our 
youth. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, it is a lamentable fact, that to 
become deeply and _ extensively 
versed in classic lore is esteemed 
unnecessary, if not useless ; and ac- 
cordingly the whole current of autho- 
rity, as well as popular prejudice, is 
directly hostile to the devotion of any 
thing like the time which is necessary 
for this purpose. The contracted 
nature of the course of classical stu- 
dies, in most of our colleges, is a 
sufficient evidence of this fact, if 
other testimony were wanting. 

It may not be uninteresting to con- 
cisely state some of the causes which 
have operated in influencing the pub- 
lic judgment on this subject. The 
most efficient cause, and the one to 
which most of the others may be re- 
ferred, is this, that from the peculiar 
situation of this country, knowledge, 
in common with every thing else, is 
made subservient to the practical pur- 
poses of active life, and particularly 
to the acquisition of wealth. This 
is the object for which all our ener- 
gies and enterprise are directed. 
The description which Horace gives 
of the avidity of the Romans, in 
the pursuit of wealth, is not less 
characteristic of ourselyves— 

O cives, cives, querenda pecunia primum est. 

Hence it is that knowledge is only 
valued in proportion as it supplies 
the means of accumulating property ; 
and, accordingly, classical learning 
—which, from the intellectual refine- 
ment it inspires, is calculated to give 
its possessor a distaste for commercial 
speculations, and, perhaps, to dis- 
qualify him, in a great degree, from 
engaging in them at all—is so little 
regarded. Our merchants, although 
great numbers of them have enjoyed 
the benefits of a liberal education, 
seldom open an author of antiquity 
after they have received their diplo- 
mas ;, and our professiona! gentlemen, 
almost the only men of learning. we 
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have in the country, are so assiduous- 
ly occupied in their various callings, 
that they have but little time to de- 
vote to other pursuits. The conse- 
quence is, as might be expected, that 
we can boast of but few profound 
classical scholars, and none but 
they are qualified to judge of the 
real value of classical literature. I 
do not wish to be understood as con- 
demning altogether this enthusiasm 
in the struggle for wealth, which has 
just been noticed as characterizing 
our citizens: It rises necessarily out 
of the state of society in this coun- 
try ; nor can it be denied that it 
even has been productive of much 
good. Its impulse has unquestiona- 
bly imparted energy to our national 
character—it has diffused throughout 
the country an air of activity and a 
spirit of enterprize, the practical re- 
sults of which are to be seen in the 
wide extension of our commerce—in 
the ingenuity of our population, and 
the intrepidity of our warriors. But 
whatever other benefits it may have 
produced, its effect upon our litera- 
ture has been extremely deleterious. 

Another cause, auxiliary to the one 
just noticed, may be found in the 
manner in which the languages are 
taught. The student has scarcely 
passed through the drudgery of ac- 
quiring the rudest elements’of those 
languages, before he is arrested in 
his career, and hurried away to some 
other branch of instruction. He is, 
therefore, at once cut off from the 
pure pleasures arising from the con- 


templation of the ancient models of & 


literary excellence. It is natural, 
that what is attended with so much 
toil and pain in the attainment, and 
unrewarded by any proportionate 
pleasure, should be thought scarcely 
deserving any attention. It is just 
this feeling which undoubtedly has 
a most powerful influence in lowering 
the estimation in which classical 
learning should be held. 

The study of languages is, of ne- 
cessity, at first a laborious process, 
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and it requires no inconsiderable per- 
severance to accomplish it. If pro- 
perly prosecuted, however, it will 
more than repay all the labour that 
may have been bestowed upon it. A 
mind familiarized with the spirit of 
classic enthusiasm, will find itself 
susceptible of the noblest impulses. 
And while it explores those mines of 
intellectual wealth which have sup- 
plied the world with “ bright images 
and illustrious thoughts,” will feel 
itself borne along and animated by 
an influence as uncontrollable as it is 
elevating. 


No. II. 


In my last I stated the indiffer- 
ence to Classical Literature which 
existed in this country, and at 
the same time endeavoured to ex- 
pose some of the causes to which 
it might be referred.—The present 
shall be devoted to a few general 
observations on the advantages to be 
derived from the study of the Greek 
and Roman writers. 

It must appear rather a singular 
fact to those who discredit the value 


of this species of knowledge, that 


the study of ancient Literature, com- 
menced by Petrarch, and prosecuted 
by his successors, was the principal 
agent in bringing about the restora- 
tion of learning in modern times. 
Amid the mysticism of the philoso- 
phy which governed Europe during 
the dark ages, the glory of ancient 
learning was extinguished. In the 
fifteenth century a new era in letters 
commenced, which was principally 
characterized by the enthusiasm with 
which the classic authors of antiquity 
were sought after and studied. Ever 
since that period, this branch of 
knowledge has maintained an equally 
elevated station; it has been culti- 
vated with unceasing ardour in every 
enlightened nation, and has formed 
the basis of instruction in all those 
universities which have sent forth the 
‘greatest men. Beside this, if we 
VoL. I. 
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consult the history of some of the 
most distinguished individuals the 
world has ever seen, we shall find 
them uniformly setting a high value 
upon their skill in classical learning, 
and referring much of their excel- 
lence to that very source. These 
are facts which cannot be denied, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them are obvious. Either that the 
most refined nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, have been labouring under a 
singular delusion, and are stil! suffer- 
ing under it, or there must be some 
intrinsic excellence in classic erudi- 
tion, which has thus called forth the 
approbation and applause of man- 
kind. In the mind of any person 
not wholly ignorant on this subject, 
no hesitation can exist. 

If the object of education be to 
teach us rather how to think, than 
what to think, as undoubtedly it 
ought to be, then the study of lan- 
guage is better calculated to fulfil this 


| object, than instruction in any other 


kind of knowledge ; for it at once 
affords the best possible exercise for 
every faculty of the mind. Not 
merely the memory, but the imagi- 
nation, the judgment, and the reason- 
ing powers, are all called into action, 
by the selection, combination, and 
arrangement of the different ele- 
ments, which enter into the structure 
of a language. Besides, it is impos- 
sible to study the language of a 
people without becoming acquainted 
with their history, manners, customs 
and philosophy ; and thus, in peru- 
sing the classic authors, the mind be- 
comes familiarized with the genius, 
eloquence, and exploits, of those re- 
nowned states of ancient days, whose 
fame shall be borne on the wing of 
time, down to the remotest genera- 
tions. Nor is this all: The writings 
of the ancients abound with the most 
accurate and sublime views of human 
nature, viewed either as modified by 
government, science, and religion, or 
as unaffected by any of these causes, 


and descriptive of the species, in 


25 
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every age and country, and under 
every variety of circumstance and 
situation. The man who grasps all 
this, cannot but find his power of at- 
tention strengthened—his fancy illu- 
mined—and all his mental powers 
enlarged. 

The influence of the abstract sci- 
ences in evolving the intellect, is 
partial and trivial, when compared 
to this. They bend down the mind 
to the acquisition of undoubted truths, 
but leave nothing for ingenuity or 
fancy to exercise their powers upon. 
After a proposition is demonstrated, 
the point which was aimed at is reach- 
ed, and all exertion then ceases. 
But this negative disadvantage atten- 
ding mathematical pursuits, is not all 
that may be alleged against them. 
In most persons they have a direct 
tendency to weaken the force of mo- 
ral evidence on the mind, at the 
same time that they destroy, in a 
great measure, the taste for elegant 
literature. Almost every one has 
met with instances of the former, in 
persons who deny the truth of a mo- 
ral proposition, because it is not sup- 
ported by mathematical evidence. 
As illustrative of the latter, is the 
anecdote of a profound mathematician 
who sagely declared, he could see 
no beauty in. the works of Shakspeare, 
because “they did not prove any 
thing.””.. These remarks are not pen- 
ned with a view of degrading this 
science ; it is assuredly useful and 
necessary to complete a perfect sys- 
tem of education ; but when compa- 
red with classical learning, it must 
ever be esteemed only of secondary 
importance. 

ut the classics are not merely 
valuable as affording the best exer- 
cise to the mind during their acquisi- 
tion: A knowledge of them is essen- 
tial to the formation of purity of 
style and chastity of taste ; and it 
may be asserted that elegant litera- 
ture never flourished in a nation 
where the ancient classics were not 
familiarly known. Italian literature 








saw her brightest days after her Pe- 
trarch and Boccacio had roused 
the attention of their countrymen to 
the value of ancient learning. The 
purest models of English literature 
have also. been formed from the same 
source. Addison is perhaps the most 
perfect illustration that could be ad- 
duced. He devoted his early years to 
the constant study of the Greek and 
Roman writers, and from them caught 
that genuineness of taste and correct- 
ness of style, which have thrown such 
a charm around his productions, and 
have constituted him ‘one of the 
best authors since the Augustan age.” 
The United States unfortunately af- 
ford a negative argument in favour 
of the position just laid down. It is 
a fact, which it were idle to attempt 
to deny, that many of our best 
writers, although abounding in for- 
cible and original thoughts, in flashes 
of vigorous fancy, and in energetic 
arguments, are yet lamentably de- 
fective in that purity of diction, that 
grace and elegance of style and ex- 
pression, which characterize the 
finest efforts of English literature. A 
stronger proof of corruption of taste, 
and the vitiation of language which 
prevails, cannot be Pei than 
may be obtained by a reference to 
the Baccalaureate Addresses. deliver- 
ed by a President of one of our Col- 
leges, who, from his commanding 
situation, one would suppose ought 
to be looked up to as a model of 
pure taste, and correct composition. 

It is unnecessary to spend much 
time in pointing out the advantages 
of classical learning to professional 
gentlemen. To the divine, every 
one will admit that it is absolutely 
indispensable. And what lawyer 
will be found hardy enough to assert, 


' that his eloquence may not be chast- 


ened and elevated, by contemplating 
the energy and vehemence of De- 
mosthenes, and the majesty and 
Juxuriance of Cicero? And what 
physician, who has ever soared above 
the mere quackery of his profession, 
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will not acknowledge, that he consi- 
ders his knowledge of the languages 
as one of his most valuable posses- 
sions ? 

Let it not be objected that an ade- 
quate knowledge of the contents of 
ancient authors, may be obtained 
from translations, and therefore that 
it is a superfluous expense of time 
and labour to study the originals. 
As a refutation of the fact, alleged 
in this objection, I might safely ap- 
peal to the experience of every scho- 
lar; indeed, any person who has 
taken the trouble of examining the 
translations of the classics, must con- 
fess, that the very best of them give 
but an imperfect conception of an 
author ; while the majority are bur- 
lesques upon scholarship and good 
sense. But, admitting that the ideas 
ef an author may be conveyed with 
sufficient precision into an another 
language, still it is impossible to 
transfuse into it any correct con- 
ception of his style and diction, which 
so materially stamp the character of 
a writer. Volney justly remarks, 
that ‘‘ without possessing the lan- 
guage, it is impossible to appreciate 
either the genius or character of a 
nation. Interpreters can never sup- 
ply the defect of a direct communi- 
cation.”’ (Travels in Syria & Egypt.) 
It is impossible to catch the spirit of 
an author, without knowing the lan- 
guage in which his writings are ac- 
tually embodied. Who would believe 
that the sublimity of Milton, or the 
beauties of Shakspeare, could ever be 


represented in a Dutch or Russian ver- - 


sion? The truth is, the language of 
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every nation is peculiar, possessing 
numberless terms and phrases which 
cannot be rendered into another lan- 
guage without losing all their force 
and spirit; and hence translations 
must necessarily always be de- 
fective, if not erroneous, representa- 
tions of the originals. 

Nor let it be objected, that the 
study of classical learning is unfa- 
vourable to virtue. For my own 
part, I believe its effect to be direct- 
ly the reverse. What writers abound 
more than the ancients, in exhorta- 
tions to the culture of all the moral 
and social virtues? Where are to 
be found more powerful incentives to 
the love of country, filial piety, the 
practice of temperance, disinterested 
friendship, than in the writings of 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Cicero? I believe no man ever 
rose from the perusal of them, with 
one virtuous principle corrupted, or 
one generous propensity unstrength- 
ened. Besides, the contemplative 
spirit which classical study in a 
peculiar manner engenders, and the 
trains of reflections to which it gives 
rise, are eminently propitious to the 
improvement of all the sensibilities 
and moral tendencies of our nature, 
But if classical literature be unfa- 
vourable to virtue, how comes it to 
pass that in every country, the mep 
most distinguished for their piety, l 
mean the clergy, have uniformly pa- 
tronized it; and the most celebrated 
of them have been those who drank 
the deepest at the fountains ef an- 
cient learning. 
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SELECTIONS. 


ON THE LIVING NOVELISTS.—‘* THE 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLY.”’ 


Here are we ina bright and breathing world. 
Wordsworth. 


We esteem the noble productions 
which the great novelist of Scotland 
has poured forth with startling speed 
from his rich treasury, not only as 
multiplying the sources of delight to 
thousands, but as shedding the most 
in influences on the taste and 
eeling of the people. These, with 
their fresh spirit of health, have 
counteracted the workings of that 
blasting spell by which the genius of 

d Byron once threatened strange- 
ly to fascinate and debase the vast 
multitude of English readers. Men, 
seduced by their noble poet, had be- 
gun to pay homage to mere energy, 
to regard virtue as low and mean 
compared with lofty crime, and to 
think that high passion carried in it- 
self a justification for its most fearful 
excesses. He inspired them with a 
feeling of diseased curiosity to know 
the secrets of dark bosoms, while he 
opened his own perturbed spirit to 
their gaze. His works, and those 
imported from Germany, tended to 
give to our imagination an introspec- 
tive cast, to perplex it with metaphy- 
sical subtleties, and to render our 
poetry ‘* sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought.”” The genius of our 
country was thus in danger of being 
perverted from its purest uses, to be- 
come the minister of vain philosophy, 
and the anatomist of polluted natures. 

“The author of Waverly” (as 
he delights to be stiled) has gently 
weaned it from its idols, and restored 
to it its warm youthful blood and 
human affections. Nothing can be 
more opposed to the gloom, the in- 
ward revolvings, and morbid specula- 
.tions, which the world once seemed 








inclined to esteem as the sole prero- 
gatives of the bard, than his exqui- 
site creations. His persons are no 
shadowy abstractions—no personifi- 
cations of a dogma—no portraits of 
the author varied in costume, but 
similar in features. With all their 
rich varieties of character, whether 
their heroical spirit touches on the 
godlike, or their wild eccentricities 
border on the farcical, they are men 
fashioned of human earth, and warm 
with human sympathies. He does 
not seek for the sublime in the mere 
intensity of burning passion, or for 
sources of enjoyment in those fever- 
ish gratifications which some would 
teach us to believe the only felici- 
ties worthy of high and impassion- 
ed souls. He writes everywhere 
with a keen and healthful relish for 
all the good things of life—constantly 
refreshes us where we least expected 
it, with a sense of that pleasure which 
is spread through the earth * to be 
caught in stray gifts by whoever will 
find,’’ and brightens all things with 
the spirit of gladness. There is little 
of a meditative or retrospective cast 
in his works. Whatever age he 
chooses for his story lives before us ; 
we become contemporaries of all his 
persons, and sharers in all their for- 
tunes. Of all men who have ever 
written, excepting Shakspeare, he 
has perhaps the least of exclusiveness, 
the least of those feelings which keep 
men apart from their kind. He has 
his own predilections—and we love 
him the better for them even when 
they are not ours—but they never 
prevent him from grasping with cor- 
dial spirit all that is human. His 
tolerance is the most complete, for it 
extends to adverse bigotries ; his 
love of enjoyment does not exclude 
the ascetic from his respect, nor 
does his fondness for hereditary 
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tights and time-honoured institutions 
prevent his admiration of the fiery 
zeal of a sectary. His genius shines 
with an equal light on all—illumina- 
ting the vast hills of purple heath, 
the calm breast of the quiet water, 
and the rich masses of the grove— 
now gleaming with a sacred light on 
the distant towers of some old mon- 
astery, now softening the green-wood 
shade, now piercing the gloom of the 
rude cave where the old covenanter 
lies—free, and universal, and boun- 
teous, as the sun—and pouring its ra- 
diance with a like impartiality ‘‘ upon 
a living and rejoicing world.”’ 

We shall not attempt, in this slight 
sketch, to follow our author regularly 
through all his rich and varied crea- 
tions ; but shall rather consider his 

wers in general of natural descrip- 
tion-—of skill in the delineation of 
character—and of exciting high and 
poetical interest, by the gleams of 
his fancy, the tragic elevation of his 
scenes, and the fearful touches which 
he delights to borrow from the world 
of spirits. | 

In the vivid description of natural 
scenery our author is wholly without 
a rival, unless Sir Walter Scott will 
dispute the pre-eminence with him ; 
and, even then, we think the novelist 
would be found to surpass the bard. 
The free grace of natute has, of late, 
contributed little to the charm of our 
highest poetry. Lord Byron has al- 
ways, in his reference to the majestic 
scenery of the universe, dealt rather 
in grand generalities than minute 
pictures—has used the turbulence of 
the elements as symbols of inward 
tempests, and sought the vast soli- 
tudes and deep tranquillity of nature, 
but to assuage the fevers of the soul. 
Wordsworth--who, amidst the con- 
tempt of the ignorant and of the 
worldly wise, has been gradually and 
silently moulding all the leading 
spirits of the age—has sought com- 
munion with nature, for other pur- 
poses than to describe her external 
forms. He has shed on all creation 
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a sweet and consecrating radiance, 
far other than * the light of common 
day.”’ In his poetry the hills and 
streams appear, not as they are seen 
by vulgar eyes, but as the poet him- 
self, in the holiness of his imagina- 
tion, has arrayed them. They are 
peopled not with the shapes of old 
superstition, but with the rich sha- 
dows of the poet’s thought, the 
dreams of a glory that shall be. They 
are resonant—not with the voice of 
birds, or the soft whisperings of the 
breeze, but with the echoes from be- 
yond the tomb. ‘Their lowliest ob- 
jects—a dwarf bush, an old stone, a 
daisy, or a small celandine—affect us 
with thoughts as deep, and inspire me- 
ditations as profound, as the loveliest 
scene of reposing beauty, or the 
wildest region of the mountains——be- 
cause the heart of the poet is all in 
all—and the visible objects of his 
love are not dear to us for their own 
colours or forms, but for the senti- 
ment which he has tenderly linked 
to them,, and which they bring back 
upon our souls. We would not have 
this otherwise for all the romances 
in the world. But it gladdens us to 
see the intrinsic claims of nature on 
our hearts asserted, and to feel that 
she is, for her own sake, worthy of 
deep love. It is not as the richest 
index of divine philosophy alone that 
she has a right to our affections ; and, 
therefore, we rejoice that in our au- 
thor she has found a votary to whom 
her works are in themselves “ an ap- 
petite, a feeling, and a love,’’ and 
who finds, in their contemplation, 
‘“no need of a remoter charm, by 
thought supplied, or any interest un- 
borruwed from the eye.’ Every 
gentle swelling of the ground—every 
gleam of the water—every curve and 
rock of the shore—all varieties of the 
earth, from the vastest crag to the 
soft grass of the woodland walk, and 
all changes of the heaven from ‘** morn 
to noon, from noon to latest eve,’’>— 
are placed before us in his works 
with a distinctness beyond that which 
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the painter's art can attain, while we 
seem to breathe the mountain air, or 
drink in the freshness of the valleys. 
We perceive the change in the land- 
scape at every step of the delightful 
journey through which he guides us. 
Our recollection never confounds any 


one scene with another, althougli so | 


many are laid in the same region, 
and are alike in general character. 
The soft lake among the hills, on 
which the cave of Denald Bean bor- 
dered—that near which the clan of 
the M‘Gregors combated, and which 
closed in blue calmness over the 
body of Maurice—and that which en- 
circled the castle of Julian Avenel— 
are distinct from each other in the 
imagination, as the loveliest scenes 
which we have corporally visited. 
What in softest beauty can exceed 
the description of the ruins of St. 
Ruth ; in the levely romantic the ap- 
proach to the pass of Aberfoil ; in 
varied lustre the winding shores of 
Ellangowan bay ; in rude and dreary 
majesty the Highland scenes, where 
Ronald of the Mist lay hidden; and 
in terrific sublimity the rising of the 
sea on Fairport Sands, and the perils 
of Sir Arthur Wardour and his 
daughter ? Qur author’s scenes of 
comparative barrenness are enchant- 
ing by the vividness of his details, 
and the fond delight with which he 
dwells on their redeeming features. 
We seem to know every little plot 
of green, every thicket of copse- 
wood, and every turn and cascade of 
the stream in the vale of Glendearg, 
and to remember each low bush in 
the barren scene of the skirmish be- 
tween the Covenanters and Claver- 
house, as though we had been fa- 
miliar with it in childhood. The de- 
scriptions of this author are manifestly 
rendered more vivid by the intense 
love which he bears to his country — 
not only to her luxuriant and sublime 
scenery, but “ her bare earth, and 
mountains bare, and grass in the 
green field.” He will scarcely leave 
a brook, a mountain ash, or a lichen 
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on the rocks of her shore, without 
due honour. He may fitly be re- 
garded as the genius of Scotland, who 
has given her a poetical interest, a 
vast place in the imagination, which 
may almost compensate for the loss 
of that political independence, the 
last struggling love for which he so 
nobly celebrates. 

‘The Author of Waverly” is, 
however, chiefly distinguished by the 
number, the spirit, and the indivi- 
duality of his characters. We know 
not, indeed, where to begin or to 
end with the vast crowd of their 
genial and noble shapes which come 
thronging on our memory. His lu- 
dicreus characters are dear to us, be- 
cause they are seldom merely quaint 
or strange, the dry oddities of fancy, 
but have as genuine a kindred with 
humanity as the most gifted and en- 
thusiastic of their fellows. The 
laughter which they excite is full of 
social sympathy, and we love tiem 
and our nature the better while we 
indulge it. Whose heart does not 
claim kindred with Baillie Nichol 
Jarvie, while the Glasgow weaver, 
without lesing oae of his nice pecu- 
liarities, kindles into honest warmth 
with his ledger in hand, and, m spite 
of broadcloth, grows almost romantic? 
In whom does a perception of the 
ludicrous for & moment injure the 
veneration which the brave, stout- 
hearted, and chivalrous Baron of 
Bradwardine inspires? Who shares 
not in the fond enthusiasm of Old- 


buck for black letter, in his eager. 
and tremulous joy at grasping rare. 


beoks at low prices, and in his dis- 


ceveries of Roman camps and monu-° 


ments, which we can hardly forgive 
Edie Ochiltree for disproving 2? Com- 
pared with these genial persons, the 
portraits of mere singularity—how- 
ever inimitably finished—are harsh 
and cold; of these, indeed, the 
works of our author afford scarcely 
more than one signal example—Capt. 
Dalgetty-—who is a mere piece of 
ingenious mechanism, like an auto- 
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maton chess player, and with all his 
cleverness gives us little pleasure, 
for he excites as little sympathy. 


Almost all the persons of these 
novels, diversified as they are, are 
teally endowed with some deep and 
elevating enthusiasm, which, whe- 
ther breaking through eceentricities 
of manner, perverted by error, or 
mingled with crime, ever asserts the 
majesty of our nature, its deep affec- 
tions, and undying powers. This is 
true not only of the divine enthusiasm 
of Flora Mac Ivor—of the sweet he- 
roism of Jeanie Deans—of the an- 
gelic tenderness and fortitude of Re- 
becca, but of the puritanic severities 
and awful zeal of Balfour of Burley, 
and the yet more frightful energy of 
Macbriar, equally ready to sacrifice 
a blameless youth, and to bear with- 
out shrinking the keenest of mortal 
agonies. Ip the fierce and hunted 
child of the mist—in the daring and 
reckless libertine Staunton—in the 
fearful Elspeth—in the vengeful wife 
of M‘Gregor—are traits of wild and 
irregular greatness, fragments of 
might and grandeur, which show how 
noble and-sacred a thing the heart of 
man is, in spite of its strangest de- 
basements and perversions. How 
does the inimitable portrait of Cr- 
verhouse at first excite our hatred 
for that carelessness of human misery, 
that contempt for the life of his fel- 
lows, that cold hauteur and finished 
indifference which are so vividly de- 
picted ; and yet how does his mere 
soldierly enthusiasm redeem him at 
last, and almost persuade us that the 
honour and fame of such a man were 
cheaply purchased by a thousand 
lives! We can scarcely class Rob 
Roy among these mingled charac- 
ters. He has nothing but the name 
and the fortune of an outlaw and a 
robber. He is, in truth, one of the 
noblest of heroes—a Prince of the 
heather and the rock—whose very 
thirst for vengeance is tempered and 
harmonized by his fondness for the 
wild and lovely scenes of his home. 
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Indeed, the influences of Majestic 
scenery are to be perceived tinging 
the rudest minds which the author 
has made to expatiate amidst its so- 
litudes. The passions even of Bur- 
ley and of Macbriar, borrow a grace 
from the steep crags, the deep masses 
of shade, and the silent caves, among 
which they were nurtured, as the 
most rapid and perturbed stream 
which rushes through a wild and ro- 
mantic region bears some reflection 
of noble imagery on its impetuous 
surface. ‘To some of his less stern 
but unlettered personages, nature 
seems to have been a kindly instruc- 
tor, nurturing high thoughts within 
them, and well supplying to them all 
the lack of written wisdom. The 
wild sublimity of Meg Merrilies is 
derived from her long converse with 
the glories of creation ; the floating 
clouds have lent to her something of 
their grace ; she has contemplated 
the rocks till her soul is firm as they, 
and gazed intently on the face of 
nature, until she has become half ac- 
quainted with its mysteries. The 
old king’s beadsman has not journey- 
ed for years in vain among the hills 
and woods ; their beauty has sunk 
into his soul; and his days seem 
bound each toveach by ‘ natural 
piety”? which he has learned among 
them. 

That we think there is much of 
true poetical genius—much of that 
which softens, refines, and elevates 
humanity in the works of this author 
—may be inferred from our remarks 
on his power of embodying human 
character. ‘The gleams ofa soft and 
delicate fancy are tenderly cast over 
many of their scenes—heightening 
that which is already lovely, relieving 
the gloomy, and making even the 
thin blades of barren regions shine 
refreshingly on the eyes. We ocea- 


sionally meet with a pure and pen- 
sive beauty, as in Pattieson’s descrip- 
tion of his sensations im his evening, 
walks after the feverish drudgery of 
his school—with wild yet graceful 
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fantasies as in the songs of Davie 
Gellatly—or with visionary and aéri- 
al shapes, like the spirit of the House 
of Avenel. But the poetry of this 
author is, for the most part, of a far 
deeper cast—flowing from his intense 
consciousness of the mysteries of our 
nature, and constantly impressing on 
our minds the high sanctities and the 
mortal destiny of our being. No 
one has ever made so impressive a 
use of the solemnities of life and 
4death—of the awfulness which rests 
over the dying, and renders all their 
words and actions sacred; or of the 
fond retrospection, and the intense 
present enjoyment, snatched fearful- 
ly as if to secure it from fate, which 
are the peculiar blessings of a short 
and uncertain existence. Was ever 
the robustness of life—the mantling 
of the strong current of joyous blood 
—the high animation of health, spi- 
rits, and a stout heart, more vividly 
brought before the mind than in the 
description of Frank Kennedy’s de- 
meanour as he rides lustily forth, ne- 
ver to return ?—or the fearful change 
from this hearty enjoyment of life to 
the chillness of mortality, more 
deeply impressed on the imagination 
than in all the minute examinations 
of the scene of his murder, the tra- 
ces of the deadly contest, the last 
marks of the struggling footsteps, and 
the description of the corpse at the 
foot of the crag? Can a scene of 
mortality be conceived more fearful 
than that where Bertram, in the glen 
of Derncleugh, witnesses the last ago- 
nies of one over whom Meg Merrilies 
is chaunting her wild ditties to soothe 
the passage of the spirit? Whata 
stupendous scene is that of the young 
fisher’s funeral : the wretched father 
writhing in the contortions of agony 
—the mother silent in tender sorrow 
~ythe motley crowd assembled to 
partake of strange festivity—and the 
old grand-mother fearfully linking 
the living to the dead, now turning 
her wheel in apathy and unconscious- 
ness—now drinking with frightful 








mirth to many ‘‘ such merry meet- 
ings’—now, tothe astonishment of 
the beholders rising to comfort her 
son, and intimating with horrid so- 
lemnity that there was more reason 
to mourn for her than for the depart- 
ed! Equal in terrific power, is the 
view given us of the last confession 
and death of that ‘* awful woman”— 
her intense perception of her long 
past guilt, with her deadness to all 
else—her yet quenchless hate to the 
object of her youthful vengeance, 
animating her frame with unearthly 
fire—her dying fancies that she is 
about to follow her mistress, and the 
broken images of old grandeur which 
flit before her as she perishes. These 
things are conceived in the highest 
spirit of tragedy, which makes life 
and death meet together—which ex- 
hibits humanity stripped of its acci- 
dents in all its depth and height— 
which impresses us at once with the 
victory of death, and of the eternity 
of those energies which it appears to 
subdue. ‘There are also in these 
works, situations of human interest 
as intense as ever were invented— 
attended too with all that high appa- 
rel of the imagination, which renders 
the images of fear and anguish majes- 
tical. Such is that scene in the lone 
house after the defeat of the Cove- 
nanters, where Morton finds himself 
in the midst of a band of zealots, 
who regard him as given by God into 
their hands as a victim—where he is 
placed before the clock to gaze on 
the advances of the hand to the hour 
when he is to be slain, amidst the 
horrible devotion of his foes. The 
whole scene is, we think, without an 
equal in the conceptions which dra- 
matic power has been able to embo- 
dy. Its startling unexpectedness, 
yet its perfect probability to the ima- 
gination—-the high tone and wild en- 
thusiasm of character in the murder- 
ers; the sacrificial cast of their in- 
tended deed in their own raised and 
perverted thoughts the fearful view 
‘given to the bodily senses of their 
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prisoner of his remaining moments 
by the segment of the circle yet to 
be traversed by the finger of the 
clock before» him, enable us to par- 
ticipate in the workings of his own 
dizzy soul, as he stands * awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him 
crept out of its scabbard gradually, 
and, as it were by straw-breadths, 
and condemned to drink the bitter- 
ness of death ** drop by drop,”’ while 
his destined executioners seem “ to 
alter their forms and features like the 
spectres in a feverish dream; their 
features become larger and their 
faces more disturbed ;”’ until the be- 
ings around him appear actually de- 
mons, the walls seem to drop with 
blood, and * the light tick of the 
clock thrills on his ear with such 
loud, paintul distinctness, as if each 
sound were the prick of a bodkin in- 
flicted on the naked nerve of the or- 
gan.”’ The effect is even retrospec- 
tively heightened by the heroic 
deaths of the Covenanters immedi- 
ately succeeding, which give a dig- 
nity and a consecration to their late 
terrific design. The trial and exe- 
cution of Fergus Mac Ivor are also, 
in the most exalted sense of the term, 
tragical. They are not only of 
breathless interest from the external 
circumstances, nor of moral grandeur 
from the heroism of Fergus and his 
follower, but of poetic dignity from 
that power of imagination which 
renders for a time the rules of law 
sublime as well as fearful, and gives 
to all the formalities of a trial more 
than a judicial majesty. It is seldom, 
indeed, that the terrors of our author 
offend or shock us, because they are 
accompanied by that reconciling 
power which softens without break- 
ing the current of our sympathies. 
But there are some few instances of 
unrelieved horror—or of anguish, 
which vuvermasters fantasy—as the 
strangling of Glossin by Dirk Hai- 
teraich, the administering of, the 
torture to Macbriar, and the bloody 


bridal of Lammermyir. If we com- 
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pare these with the terrors of Burley 
| in his cave—where, with his naked 
sword in one hand, and his Bible in 
the other, he wrestles with his, own 
remorse, believing it, in the spirit of 
his faith, a fiend of Satan—and with 
the sinking of Ravenswood in the 
sands, we shall feel how the gran- 
deur of religious thoaght in the first 
instance, and the stately scenery of 
nature and the air of the supernatural 
in the last, ennoble agony, and ren- 
der horrors grateful to the soul. 

We must not pass over, without 
due acknowledgment, the power of 
our author in the description of bat- 
tles, as exhibited in his pictures of 
the engagement at Preston Pans ; of 
the first skirmish with the Covenant- 
ers, in which they overcome Claver- 
house; and of the battle in which 
they were, in turn, defeated. The 
art by which he contrives at once to 
give the mortal contest in all its 
breadth and vastness—to present it 
to us in the noblest masses ; yet to 
make us spectators of each individual 
circumstance of interest in the field, 
may excite the envy of a painter. 
We know of nothing resembling these 
delineations in history or romance, 
except the descriptions given by 
Thucydides of the blockade of Pla- 
tea, of the Corcyrean massacres, of 
the attempt to retake Epipole in the 
night, of the great naval action be- 
fore Syracuse, of all the romantic 
events of the Sicilian war, and the 
varied miseries of the Athenian army 
in their retreat under Nicias. In the 
life and spirit, the minuteness of the 
details—in the intermingling of allu- 
sions to the scenery of the contests— 
and in the general fervour breathed 
over the whole, there is a remarkable 
resemblance between these passages 
of the Greek historian, and tbe nar- 
ratives of Scottish contests by the 
author of Waverley. There is, too, 
the same patriotic zeal in both; 
though the feeling in the former is of 
a more awful and melancholy cast, 








and that of the latter more light and 
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cheerful. The Scottish novelist may, 
like the noblest of historians, boast 
that he has given to ‘his country 
‘© K rque e¢ w1es—a possession for ever ! 

It remains that we should say a 
word on the use made of the super- 
natural in these romances. There 
is, in the mode of its enjoyment, 
more of gusto—more that approaches 
to an actual belief in its wonders, 
than in the works of any other au- 
thor of these incredulous times. Even 
Shakspeare himself, in his remote 
age, does not appear to have drank 
in so deeply the spirit of supersti- 
tion as our novelist of the nineteenth 
century. He treats, indeed, all the 
fantasies of his countrymen with that 
gentle spirit of allowance and fond 
regard with which he always touches 
on human emotions. But he does 
not seem to have heartily partaken 
in them as awful realities. His 
witches have power to excite wonder, 
but little to chill men’s blood. Ariel, 
the visions of Prospero’s enchanted 
isle, the ‘* quaint fairies and the 
dapper elves” of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, glitter on the fancy, 
in a thousand shapes of dainty love- 
liness, but never affect us otherwise 
than as creations of the poet’s brain. 
Even the Ghost in Hamlet does not 
appal us half so fearfully as many a 
homely tale which has nothing to 
recommend it but the earnest belief 
of its tremulous reciter. There is 
little magic in the web of life, not- 
withstanding all the variety of its 
shades, as Shakspeare has drawn it. 
Not so is it with our author ; his 
spells have manifest hold on himself, 
and, therefore, they are very potent 
with the spirits of his readers. No 
prophetic intimation in his works is 
ever suffered to fail. The spirit 
which appears to Fergus—the astro- 
nomical predictions of Guy Manner- 
ing—the eloquent curses, and more 
eloquent blessings, of Meg Merrilies—- 
the dying denunciation of Muckle- 
wrath—the old prophecy in the 
Bride of Lammermuir—all are ful- 








filled to the very letter. The high 
and joyous spirits of Kennedy are 
observed by one of the by-standers 
as intimations of his speedy fate. 
We are far from disapproving of these 
touches of the super-human, for they 
are made to blend harmoniously with 
the freshest hues of life, and, without 
destroying its native colouring, give 
to ita more solemn tinge. But we 
cannot extend our indulgence to the 
seer in the Legend of Montrose, or 


‘the Lady of Avenel in the Monas- 


tery ; where the spirits of another 
world do not cast their shadowings 
on this, but stalk forth in open light, 
and ‘* in form as palpable” as any of 
the mortal characters. In works of 
passion, fairies and ghosts can scarce- 
ly be ‘‘ simple products of the common 
day,”’ without destroying all harmo- 
ny in our perceptions, and bringing 
the whole into discredit with the 
imagination as well as the feelings. 
Fairy tales are among the most ex- 
quisite things in the world, and so 
are delineations of humanity like 
those of our author; but they can 
never be blended without debasing 
the former into chill substances, or 
refining the latter into airy nothings. 

We shall avoid the fruitless task of 
dwelling on the defects of this au- 
thor—on the general insipidity of his 
lovers—on the want of skill in the 
developement of his plots—on the 
clumsiness of his prefatory introduc- 
tions—or the impotence of many of 
his conclusions. He has done his 
country and his nature no ordinary 
service. He has brought romance 
almost into our own times, and made 
the nobleness of humanity familiar to 
our daily thoughts. He has enriched 
history to us by opening such varied 
and delicious vistas to our gaze, be- 
neath the range of its loftier events 
and more public characters. May 
his intellectual treasury prove ex- 
haustless as the purse of Fortunatus, 
and may he dip into it unsparingly 
for the delight and benefit of tis 
species !—Lond. New Monthly Mag- 
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. . « « « «+ Dax feemina facti.—Ovin. 
AFair One foremost in the glorious deed. 


Tuat the fairer portion of crea- 
tion is excluded from the laborious 
and the honourable duties of society, 
has long furnished a topic of lamenta- 
tion to its more restless and ambi- 
tious members. Their rights are 
said to be usurped, their interests are 
postponed or neglected. They are 
shut out from the different professions 
which support and plague civilized 
life ; and their genius languishes in 
inactivity, or is wasted upon labori- 
oustrifles. But the language of these 
Bluestockings only proves, that they 
mistake the sphere of their rights— 
that they are ignorant of the extent 
of their power, and unacquainted 
with the nature of their real interests. 
Exclusion from servile labours should 
not be reputed a disgrace, but an 
honourable elevation above mean 
and mercenary employments. What 
opinion would be formed of the wis- 
dom of the landed proprietary, or 
the merchant, who should complain 
of their exemption from the hus- 
bandman’s toils, and the seaman’s 
dangers, while Plenty emptied her 
abundant horn into the lap of the one, 
and the four winds of heaven watted 
the luxurious tribute of every climate 
to the repositories of the other? 
Woman is the free and generous 
Spartan, who stimulates, directs, and 
enjoys the labours of her helot, man. 
The influence of the sex controls ev- 
ery member of society, and pervades 
every department of lite. It is the 
attractive principle of the social and 
moral world ; no mass is too large to 
refuse obedience to its dictates, no 
particle so minute as to escape its 
control. The different professions 
of society refer to it their being, or 
approach it with their homage. Sci- 
ence ha§ flourished under its fostering 








protection, while literature traces to | 


this nutritious source its luxuriant 
sweets and eternal verdure; imma- 
terial substances are not sufficiently 
subtle to evade its grasp. Religion, 
which detines the reiations and com- 
munion of souls with the Great Spi- 
rit, has too often worshipped at the 
shrine of this fairidol. Solomon was 
not the only 


‘¢ Uxorious king, whose heart, though 
large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul.” 


The sex, it is true, is exempt from 
the responsibility of military com- 
mand, and the perils of military ser- 
vice. They are unexposed to the 
rude conflict of political opposition, 
and the more formidable effects of 
rival intrigue. But their influence is 
felt in the camp, and the cabinet is 
controlled by their dictates. Of other 
armies, beside that of Cesar, the 
battle-word has been ‘* Venus the 
victorious ;”” and the navigators of 
the state-vessel have been too fre- 
quently fascinated by the spell of a 
syren tongue. ‘The influence of wo- 
man, devested of the sybil garb of 
fabulous antiquity, was of itself suffi- 
ciently powerful to extend through 
the successive ages of the Roman re- 
public ; and the sound which trans- 
ferred the sceptre of Assyria to the 
dynasty of Darius, was elicited by 
the influence of femate recollections.* 

Science has received from the 
hands of Beauty some of her sweet- 
est wreaths. ‘lo enumerate them all 


would be to trespass, beyond mea~ 








* Pactiq. (principes) inter se sunt ut om- 
nes equos ante Regiam perducerent ; et cu- 


| jus equus inter solis ortum hinnitum primus 


edidisset, is Rex esset .... Per noctem 
deinde equum pridie constitutam diem ad 


' eundem locum (Darius) ducit, ibique equa 


admittit—ratus ex voluptate veneris futu- 
rum quod evenit. Postera die itaque cam 
ad statutam horam omnes convenissent, Da- 
rii equus cognito loco ex desiderio feemine 
hinnitum statim edidit ; et segnibus aliis fe- 
lix auspicium Domino primus emisit™. . . 
Ceteri Darium Regem salutaverunt.—Jy-:. 
tin. Lib. 1. Cap. x. 
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sure, upon patience already abused. 
We shall not, thereiore, advert to the 
clue which has been furnished for 
the labyrinths of Algebra by a fair 
Italian ;* or to the additional satel- 
lite given to the royal star of Eng- 
land,f (now mournfully eclipsed,) by 
the exploring vigilance of Miss Eliza 
Herschell. To the liberal curiosity 
of his ‘fair countess’? we are in- 
debted for Fontenelle’s plurality of 
worlds. At hercommandhe strewed 
with flowers the erratic wanderings 
of the comet and the planet’s path- 
way. He has detached from science 
the thorns which had deterred a deli- 
cate hand from plucking its roses. 
To the *‘ ravished ears’’ of Taste he 
has called down from heaven ‘ the 
music of the spheres.”? In honoura- 
ble competition, England can never 
yield to a rival state. A learned 
chemist of the present day has taught 
the world to offer its acknowledg- 
ments to Lady Davy for the first part 
of his Chemical Essays. His labours 
were cheered by the smiles of his 
Jady,{ and amply remunerated by 
the ecstacies of a honeymoon. If 
the question could not admit of ma- 
licious interpretation, we would ask, 
why his learned labours have been 
so long interrupted? Is not a first 
part of a first volume the harbinger 
and the pledge of at least another 
part and a second volume ? 
Time—mysterious creature ! First- 
born of sublunary beings! Permit 
thy fellow-mortal to stay for a mo- 
ment thy devouring scythe ; to sus- 
pend horizontally the ever-rolling 
sand of the glass; to arrest thy slow 
and equable footsteps. Being con- 
tinuous, though divided ; multiplied, 
yet one! Stay, that I may com- 
mune with thee on the cause of thy 
existence, the mode of thy passing 
away, the hour, and the consequen- 





. *Signora Maria esi. 
- t The Georgium sim 
} Dedication. 








ces of thy doom. But whilst I ad- 
dress thee thou art past; thou art 
present again in the same fleeting 
form, beckoning on Death to hasten 
his approach: and lo! thou comest 
again, leading by the hand joy or 
sadness ; adding to the measure of 
my numbered moments; and com- 
pelling me to cast the seeds of future 
weal or wo, which I must reap, Q 
Time, when | shail have been di- 
vorced from thee; whose fearful 
taste shall intoxicate every sense of 
body, and every faculty of the soul, 
or torture both everlastingly with 
ten thousand plagues. Offspring of 
Motion! The expansive mind of the 
philosopher* entertained only a par- 
tial view of the mode of thy being. 
Thou art indeed present with each 
individual, generated by the succes- 
sion of his ideas to measure his con- 
scious existence. But thy being was 
prior in another mode to that of man ; 
thou wast created after the projec- 
tion of the sun and moon by their 
combined motions ; and wast given 
to earth to measure its duration, by 
the alternation of days and nights, 
by the lapse of months, the change 
and vicissitude of the seasons, which 
infuse into the vegetable world the 
principles of germination, maturity, 
decay, and re-production. Wisely 
wert thou encumbered with the slow 
and unelastic muscles of age—lest, 
panting for the termination of thy 
toils, thou hasten that universal ruin 
and conflagration, from which thou 
shalt one day spring forth, transfi- 
gured into an ever-blooming cherub 
—Eternity. But thy communion, O 
Time, is afflicting to the sinful and 
the suffering man ; to him who is the 
sport of fantasies, and victim of the 
passions; to him whose mind has 
been darkened by foul prejudices, 
and misled by many errors ; whose 
distempered imagination often ‘ be- 


‘holds Gop in clouds,” and Eternity 





* Locke, 
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baneful “ darkness visible.” Go— 
urge on thy weary steps! Thy con- 
verse is most bitter to me. 

Time, this supreme and incompre- 
hensible mortal, has not been exempt 
from that control, of which I am the 
‘‘humble chronicler.’ His march 
is indeed equable. But his loitering 
footsteps had not for some centuries 
kept pace with the luminous authors 
of his being. And Time looked to 
futurity for eleven days, which the 
sun had already passed over, and en- 
rolled among ‘‘ the days beyond the 
flood.” Gregory XIII., guided by 
the torch of science, had detected 
the cause of error, and effaced it 
from historic records and ecclesiasti- 
cal computation. But our orthodoxy 
rejected emendation derived from pa- 
pal authority ; and England prefer- 
red error* in the society of Sweden, 
Russia, and Lapland, to a participa- 
tion of truth with France and Italy. 
Lord Chesterfield at length intro- 
duced a bill to substitute the new for 
the old style. It was not that he 
was convinced of the errors of the 
latter, for his lordship candidly ac- 
knowledges} that he was entirely ig- 
norant of the astronomical principles 
by which the calendar is regulated. 
His object was not to remove confu- 
sion from the transactions of com- 
merce, or contradiction from the 
pages of chronology. It was not 
through deference to the see of 
Rome, for over his lordship’s mind 
papal authority had ({ think wisely) 
given place to that of woman. His 
motives will be more fully deve- 
loped in the classical elegance of his 
language. t 
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Literature has toiled from mfancy 
to erect imperishable trophies to the 












* Quocum (Platone) mehercule, malim er- 
rare, quam cum istis recta sapere.—Cic. 

t Letters to his Son. ™ 

$ Miscellaneous Werks 
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genius, the fate, and the influence of 
woman. The majesty of the epic 
muse has rendered homage to her su- 
premacy. Of the “ three poets in 
three distant ages born,’’ the last in 
order and first in merit has raised a 
monument to the influence of the 
‘last best gift of God,” which shall 
perish only with the calamities which 
she created, and ‘* the world’ into 
which she “ brought death with all 
our wo.” The discomfiture and dis- 
asters brought upon twenty kings 
and their hosts by the abduction of 
a priestess, and the jealous resent- 
ments of her lover, exercise the gi- 
gantic genius of Homer; while the 
city of their foes is utterly consumed, 
and its inhabitants ‘* devoured by 
the sword,”’ to avenge the infidelity 
of a woman, and the aggravating de- 
fence of the wrong. ‘The second in 
time, and last in merit, sings the 
charms by which the Queen of Car- 
thage arrested the wayward progress 
of his whining and contemptibie hero, 
who seduces and slights her affec- 
tions, and abandons her (by the will 
of the Gods) to shame, despair, and 
death. After having thus gallantly 
broken the heart of one woman, he 
cruises on (quo fata vocant) to cut 
with his unmanly sword the solemn 
engagements of another ; and rewards 
the hospitality of Latinus by bring- 
ing upon his aged queen the dreadful 
end of a heart-broken maniac. The 
palled and sceptered muse of tragedy 
(over whose own catastrophe* we 
know not whether we should lament 
or rejoice,) has poured forth her most 
divine inspirations to display the 
finest features of the female charac- 
ter, and to wring the heart with sym- 
pathy for the piteous afflictions and 
fate of her heroine. I cannot envy 
that man his head or heart, who 
could witness without agony the wi- 








* The consequence of the retirement and 
marriage of her last legitimate representa-. 
tive, Miss O’Neil.—J, decus! J, nostrum ! 
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dowed griefs of Andromache or Al- 
meria; the playful, tender passion, 
and the melancholy end of the fair 
Capulet ; the suspected fidelity and 
retiring patience of the meek bride 
of the Moor ; and the chastening re- 
buke of virtue embodied and exalted 
in the character of Evadne. The 
elegiac muse has ‘“‘ wept herself to 
marble,” over the urn of many a 
frail floweret, of whose blossom earth 
was unworthy, and whose bloom was 
to shed its fragrance for eternity in 
other worlds. I blush for the virgin, 
who is said to inspire the effusions of 
erotic poetry. From the days of 
Anacreon to these of his more gifted 
successor, too often has she prostituted 
her best gift in purveying to the 
basest passions, and delivered her 
lyre to be swept by the fingers of 
Senuality—while Virtue languished 
or expired under the influence of the 
infectious sounds which stole upon 
her unguarded ear. Clio, whose pro- 
vince it is to teach wisdom in the les- 
sons of experience, and to enter upon 
record the mature and impartial judg- 
ments of time ; the historic muse for- 
bids me to advert at present to her 
« strong confirmation” of this theory ; 
and promises to visit ‘“‘ me, though 
unworthy,” with the brief sketches 
which she has made of the genius and 
the power of woman during many 
ages under different climates. 

It is unnecessary to state that an 
author’s writings image the character 
of his mind, and the dispositions of 
his heart, and that his views of nature 
and of society are more contracted or 
expanded according to the station as- 
signed to him by his Creator. The 
annals of literature give ample testi- 
mony to the authority of woman over 
the mind and heart, the circumstances 
and fortunes, of almost every author. 
The ambition or vanity of Addison 
urged him in an evil hour to aspire to 
an ennobled bed. The arrogance oi 
Lady Warwick drove him forth to 
' .geek for more courteous society in a 
tavern. He had recourse to wine for 








its momentary and fatal exhilaration, 
and ultimately endeavoured to forget 
his domestic cares in sottish insensi- 
bility. The petulance of Mrs, Blount 
compelled Pope to cancel on his death 
bed a friendship of many years, and 
to fling back upon Mr, Allen, with 
his cold hand, a favour which had tes- 
tified his generous sincerity. War- 
burton was elevated by Miss Allen’s 
partiality to a bridal bed, an opulent 
fortune, and an episcopal throne. The 
Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford have 
been charged with ingratitude, for 
having sent Swift into ‘honourable 
exile’ in Ireland, after he had for 
four years given to their feeble ad- 
ministration support, energy, and 
protracted duration. Yet his patrons 
were not reluctant to acknowledge 
and reward his services ; though they 
wisely retired from a vain contest 
with destiny in the shape of a woman. 
Swift was nominated to the vacant 
See of Bath and Wells. His patent 
was about to receive the last sanction 
of the Queen’s signature, when the 
Duchess of Somerset rushed into the 
presence, and prostrating herself, im- 
plored her Majesty not to elevate the 
man who had lashed her with the 
keenest sarcasm, and loaded her with 
the foulest opprobrium. Queen Anne 
was shocked by the perusal of the libe! 
on her Grace : and Swift was dragged 
down from his secure and triumphant 
ascent by the death-like grasp of an 
implacable woman. It would be dii- 
ficult to determine which was most 
fatal to the Dean of St. Patrick’s— 
a woman’s ‘*‘ love or hate.”? On his 
return to Ireland, the ascendancy 
over his heart was contested by two 
ladies whom he had _ particularly ho- 
noured with his intimacy and atten- 
tions. Stella could not endure an 
equal ; Vanessa could not brook a su- 
perior. Miss Vanhomrigh grasped 
at his affections ; the ambition of Miss 
Johnson aspired to the use of his bed 
and his name. Vanessa was sent to 
an untimely tomb by his stern and 
abrupt harshness: and Stella ssunk 
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under the shame of specious concu- 
binage. - He consented, at length, to 
recognise her as his wife ; but death 
interfered with a divorce, and claim- 
ed the lovely bride for his own cold 
and faithful embrace. The oak of 
the forest* now stood on the blasted 
heath, its top scathed by lightnings 
from Heaven, and its roots undermin- 
ed by the more impure fires of earth. 
His heart was lacerated by remorse, 
and his understanding consumed by 
the spleen} of disappointed ambition. 
He drooped into his grave in a state 
of drivelling idiotcy. 

The mind of Johnson, which had 
been cheered and relieved while he 
awkwardly fondled “his Tetty,”— 
the gambols of the whale—was again 
overcast with ‘* morbid melancholy” 
by the sad event ofherdeath. A very 
blameless~ species of vanity urged 
another lady to dissipate his thoughts 
by her attentions and volubility, and 
her opulence enabled her to multiply 
his comforts, and minister to his large 
and luxurious appetite. During a 
long intimacy and correspondence, 
the parties appear to have made a 
singular interchange of character. 
Johnson’s constant effort is to banish 
thought, to indulge frolick, and laugh 
care and melancholy out of counte- 
nance. His letters breathe nothing 
but airy levity and flippant humour. 
Now he-scatters himself into volatili- 


ty with the lady, and presently he | 


descends to very amiable playfulness 
with her children. Mrs. Thrale 
struggles with a buoyant and superfi- 
cial mind to penetrate into the deep 
recesses of thought, and to disguise 
or deform her natural gayety under 
the sombre and contracted brow of 
her hypochondriac friend. But her 
vanity was at length sated, or was 


compelled to give way to stronger 


* “¢ As when Heav’n’s fire 
Hath scath’d the furest oaks, er mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, tho” bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath.” 
Milton, P. L. i. 612. 
+ Cujus cor ulterius nequit lacerare seva 
Bilis. $ Kpitoph, 





| studied and appreciated. 
| Task,” and the sweetest productions 








and more importunate passions. This 
melancholy and platonic lady appears 
still to have retained her capacity and 
love of enjoyment. The advice of 
Johnson and of decency was rejected, 
and both were rewarded with con- 
tempt and abandonment. One of 
those foreign itinerants, who do us 
the honour to pocket our money, and 
laugh at our egregious folly, was 
adopted into the place of the English 
‘‘ Rambler” under a more tender 
name, and the more endearing rela- 
tions of husband. To one female 
circle this world shall continue in- 
debted, whilst the language of Eng- 
land is understood, and its literature 
“ The 


of its author, we owe to the influ- 
ence of the most amiable of their sex. 
Such names claim immortality and 
honour by the worthiest titles. The 
mind of Cowper was sustained, his 
talents exercised, his infirmities nurs- 
ed, and his life proloaged by the 
lovely circle, of which it was his lot 
to be the centre. I know not whether 
it be lawful to regret that female at- 
tentions were successfully employed 
in giving protracted existence to ano- 
ther and a very different character. 
Gibbon gratefully acknowledges that 
life which quivered on his infant lips, 
was fixed and invigorated by the 
watchful tenderness of his aunt. That 
worthy woman could form no idea of 
the mischievous purposes to which 
that life was to be devoted, or of the 
foolish sneers and impotent rage with 
which its possessor would one day at- 
tack the most sacred and useful in- 
stitutions of his country. Yet this 
man’s character reconciled contradic- 
tions: he was an innovator and an 
aristocrat—no uncommon union ; for 
those who delight to encroach on the 
rights, and abolish the privileges of 
ollie: are ever found most aristocra- 
tically jealous of their own. Mr. 
Gibbon’s philosophy dictated anid 
approved the seizure of the wealth of 


| Superstition ; but the treasures and 
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the distinctions of a noblesse should 
be duly respected. Superficial mind! 
He could not conceive that if posses- 
sion and prescription furnish no just 
claims to one species of property, 
they cannot be cited as equitable 
titles to any other; that the same 
envious cupidity which urges him to 
violate the rights of others, will jus- 
tify others in undermining the foun- 
dations of his own; that if he apply 
the. sword of lawless violence to the 
insecure tenure of religious property, 
aman equally daring will sever with 
the same weapon his own gordian 
knot with all its intricacies of feudal 
service and immemorial possession. 
Prayers and dirges must be worthless 
indeed, if they are not equivalent to 
three pepper-corns. And when Mr. 
Gibbon denied that a procession with 
an image was an adequate exchange 
for Cluni and Roncesvalles, the saga- 
cious appraiser should have been re- 
ferred to his grace of Marlborough, 
who annually purchases Blenheim 
and its. parks with a less costly pro- 
cession and three fleurs-de-lys. Mr. 
Gibbon’s principles were practically 
developed in France, and the apo- 
logue of sop was verified in their 
application. The robbery of the 
elergy was followed by the abolition 
of nobility. A throne without sup- 
porters is occupied by a phantom. A 
monarch without power—King Log 
— is soon despised, defiled, and given 
to destruction. To punish this dis- 
satisfied and atrocious people, the 
dragon of anarchy is let loose to lay 
waste and destroy. And they are 
ultimately compelled to fly to the 
sword of military despotism to save 
them from themselves and their fran- 
tic counsels. It is at least lawful 
to regret that female tenderness so 
successfully employed in prolonging 
life, had not been engaged by an ob- 


ject more worthy of its solicitude, and 


more harmless in society. 

. The bench and the bar alone ap- 
pear elevated above this pervading 
-influence. Woman is excluded from 
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any share in the pleadings of the one, 
or the decisions of the other; and of 
secret influence the existence may 
fairly be denied, as it has so long re- 
mained undetected. But let not this 
admitted fact be hastily construed 
into a denial of the sex’s authority. 
The absence of the statues of Bru- 
tus and Cassius from a funeral pro- 
cession only served to fill the minds 
of the spectators with more vivid re- 
collections of those martyrs of liberty. 
—And the exclusion of the fair sex 
from our courts of law, furnishes in 
reality the most unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment of their predominant 
genius, and the most lowly homage 
to its supremacy. The principal 
sources from which a lawyer derives 
wealth, eminence, and honours, are 
volubility of panegyric and vitupera- 
tion ; quickness in disceruing the 
weakness of an adverse case, a for- 
rens dicendi copia in overwhelming 
an antagonist ; and a nice perception 
and eloquent display of those arts 
which cast a veil over the defects of 
one case, and over the just claims of 
the opposite one ; which fascinate the 
judgment of the bench, alarm the 
fears, melt the sympathy, or excite 
the indignation of the jury. I will 
not insult the good sense of my read- 
ers, by adverting to the prudence 
which whispers to the bar to shua 
competition with the sex in the arts, 
the talents, and the accomplishments 
which I have enumerated. If female 
practitioners were suffered at the bar, 
what client would be so rash or in- 
fatuated as to employ a male adyo- 
cate, when his adversary had placed 
himself under the protection of a 
sans-culotte pleader? The masculine 
portion of the bar, now sent to Coven- 
try, might profitably exchange their 
wigs for helmets, or their gowns for 
any cassock but that of a quaker.— 
Justice, in this new era, should keep 
her sword constantly whetted: her 
scales she might find her account in 
‘disposing of to a green-grocer in 
Covent garden, or a butcher in Clare: 
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market. Deliberation could not for 
an instant be admitted into a cause, 
in which a man would dare to stand 
epposed to female counsel. Her 
hapless adversary would stand petri- 
fied under the frown of an arched 
eye-brow ; the lambent flash of that 
liquid eye would play around and 
dissolve the austerity of the bench, 
carbonize his parchments, and con- 
sume every adverse precedent : and 
the brute beings in the jury box, like 
their vegetable brethren of old on the 
summits of Mount Rhoedope, would 
bow their branched foreheads, and 
dance acquiescent submission to the 
melody of a female Orpheus. This 
radical reform of the bar is devoutly 
to be wished for : ‘‘ cheap administra- 
tion of justice,”’ for which our wise re- 
formers ‘‘ rave, recite, and madden 
round the land,”’ would be one of its 
immediate consequences. Perhaps, 
on more mature reflection, 1 may 
venture to assert (mira cano!) that 
ultimately the prosecution of a law- 
suit would be a speculation profitable 
to both clients! I beg my readers will 
withdraw for a moment that stare of 
incredulity and horror. The com- 
petition for briefs created by the 
unspeakable satisfaction of hearing 
themselves harangue, would soon re- 
duce the fees to a cypher. 

A sceptical lawyer, alarmed for 
the dignity of his profession, may 
perhaps assert that I have over-rated 
the talents of the sex, and the tre- 
mors of “‘ the long robe.” But a 
brief reference to a fact, fresh in the 
memory of many, will vindicate 
the superiority of those talents, and 
cover with confusion this captious ad- 
vocate. During one of the provin- 
cial circuits of the last year, a cause 
came on for trial, in which the female 
defendant* could prima facie claim 
no support from reason, from law, er 
from justice. But, through the heed- 





* Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker. She has been 
facetiously called Mrs. Mary Anne Tickle- 
wig. 
¥YOL. Il, 


less sufferance of the bench and bar, 
that hopeless case could boast of a 
female advocate. Counsel for the 
Crown stated the case—the presiding 
judge expounded the law. The cul- 
prit had dibelled in the public jour- 
nals a provincial judge, by charging 
him with partiality and corruption in 
the administration of justice. The de- 
fendant boldly admitted the fact with 
which she stood charged, and appeal- 
ed for her defence and justification to 
the truth of her statements. In vain 
did his lordship ‘‘ shake his cerule- 
an brows,’ and reprobate this novel 
mode of polluting the ermine of his 
learned brother. In vain did ke pro- 
test that, admitting the facts which 
she affirmed, the law could not suffer 
individuals te assume justice into 
their own hands, while it offered the 
remedy of action or impeachment in 
the courts above. His exposition of 
the law was rejected ; his precedents 
and cases in point vanished before her ; 
his interruptions were unheard, unno- 
ticed, or disregarded ; his clamours 
were exhausted, and his patience 
subdued by reckless and persevering 
volubility. The beneh sat confound- 
ed, and the bar stood aghast in the 
presence of this commanding appari- 
tion—and bench, bar, spectaters—all 
‘* Jay vanquished.” 

Is it necessary to add, that the jury 
were compelled to return a triumph- 
ant verdict for the fair defendant ? 

To recite the different instances of 
this paramount authority in the po- 
litical world, would be only to copy 
the voluminous pages of history, with 
the superadded labour of tracing 
effects to their real causes, and 
counsels to their proper authors. 
The instances in ancient history are 
familiar to every memory; the re- 
recital would pall upon the ear with 
all the disgusting recollections of pe- 
dantic monotony. I shall refer to 
one beautiful illustration of my argu- 
ment from an Athenian story, which 
has escaped the pollution of the peda- 
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_ The personal charms of Aspasia 
were rivalled only by the accom- 
plishments of her mind, and the crea- 
tive energies of her genius. Pericles, 
the eloquent, brave, and magnani- 
mous Pericles, bowed to the sceptre 
of Beauty. He estimated at their 
just value the eminent talents of 
his mistress: his administration was 
guided by the wisdom of her coun- 
sels. Order and prosperity were 
established in Athens, and the autho- 
rity of the republic was felt and ac- 
knowledged by rival states. Pericles 
was too just and too generous to ap- 
propriate the merits and the glory of 
Aspasia. Her undisguised influence 
was objected to him by his enemies 
as a crime. They summoned him 
to answer the charge before the pub- 
lic tribunal. To the laboured and 
indignant accusation of his rivals he 
replied in the simplicity of ancient 
manners : he exposed the naked bo- 
som of Aspasia, and laying his hand 
on it, he exposulated in behalf of 
beauty, and of the genius by which 
it was animated and exalted. To 
the exquisite perceptions of an Athe- 
nian tribunal this appeal was irresisti- 
ble. Pericles was acquitted, and As- 
pasia reinstated in uncontrolied sove- 
reignty. While they continued to 
tule the republic, the current of 
public affairs swelled with the full 
tide of prosperity. But with her 
seems to have expired the wisdom 
of her country—with him its execu- 
tive energy. Athens has had cause 
to lament that Pericles and Aspasia 
had ever been born, or ever died. 
(To be continued.) 





THE REV. C. R. MATURIN, AUTHOR OF 
‘© BERTRAM,” &c. 


Cuarves Rosert Marurin is the 
descendant of a French Protestant 
emigrant family, and the son of. a 
gentleman who held, for many years, 
a lucrative and ‘respectable situation 
under government. He entered Tri- 
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nity College, Dublin, at the age of 
fifteen, and his academical progress 
was marked not only by the attain- 
ment of premiums and a scholarship, 
but of prizes for composition and ex- 
tempore speaking in the theological 
class. Though his collegiate life was 
thus not without its honours, we un- 
derstand that he was considered, 
both by his tutors and his compa- 
nions, as more remarkable for indo- 
lence and melancholy than for talent. 

At a very early period of life, af- 
ter a courtship that literally com- 
menced in boyhood, he married Hen- 
rietta Kingsbury, sister to the present 
Archdeacon of Killala. Like most 
men who marry early, he became 
the father of several children, three 
of whom survive, at an age when 
children are rather considered as 
toys to sport with, than objects to be 
provided for in life. For several 
years after his marriage he continued 
to reside in his father’s house, till 
that father’s dismission from the si- 
tuation which he had held forty-seven 
years, with a spotless and esteemed 
character, plunged the whole family 
into a state of horrible distress, 
equalled only, perhaps, by that 
which occurred in the family of the 
unfortunate Sutherland, though not 
terminated by the same dreadful 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the 
course of a long and respectable life, 
had brought up and maintained a 
numerous family ; he had married 
his daughters, and established his 
sons. ‘The day of his dismission he 
was pennyless. It is singular, that 
though the commissioners. of the in- 
quiry, who sat repeatedly on the busi- 
ness, pronounced this unfortunate gen- 
tleman wholly innocent of the charge 
of fraud brought against him, he has 
been suffered to linger nine years 
since without redress, without relief, 
and without notice. 

His son was now obliged to apply 
himself to means for the subsistence 
of his family, which the stipend of a 
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Dublin curate, his only preferment, 
could not afford. He proposed to take 
pupils, as inmates in his house ; and, 
encouraged by the recollection of his 
own success at college, applied him- 
self to his task with industry and 
hope. 

For some time he was successful, 
and we have been informed that 
Bertram was written while the au- 
thor had six young men resident in 
the house, and four who attended 
him for instruction daily, to all of 
whom his attention was unremitting. 
At this period he was unfortunately 
induced to become security for a re- 
lation whose affairs were considerably 
involved: the consequence was, the 
relation defeated his creditors by 
taking the benefit of the Act of In- 
solvency, and left the burthen of his 
debts to those who had attempted to 
lighten their pressure on him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled to give 
up his establishment, and is since, 
we understand, dependent solely on 
his talents for subsistence. 

We willingly hasten over these de- 
tails of misery, and pass to what is 
more properly our province—the 
history of Mr. Maturin’s literary life. 
His first production was Montorio, 
and this was followed by the Wild 
Irish Boy, and the Milesian. 

Sir Walter Scott was pleased to 
find, or imagine, some merit in Mon- 
torto; this was signified to Mr. Ma- 
turin. He availed himself of it to 
solicit an epistolary communication 
with Sir Walter Scott; and to the 
zealous friendship, the judicious mo- 
nitions, and the indefatigable patron- 
age of this most excellent man, our 
author has been heard gratefully to 
ascribe all the distinction and success 
he has subsequently enjoyed. 

Excited by the success of Mr. 
Sheil’s first tragedy of Adelaide, in 
Dublin, he wrote Bertram, and offered 
it to the manager of the Crow-street 
Theatre, by whom it was rejected in 
the year 1814. Mr. Maturin not 
possessing apy means of access to 
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the London theatres, suffered the 


‘manuscript to moulder for a year and 


a half, and then submitted it to the 
perusal of Sir Walter Scott; by 
whom it was transferred to: Lord 
Byron, then a member of the com- 
mittee of Drury-Lane Theatre, and, 
through his influence, brought out at 
that theatre, in May, 1816, with an 
effect and popularity unparalleled 
since the production of Pizarro. 

The popularity of dramatic works 
is, however, proverbially transient ; 
the moral feeling of the public was 
wounded in the alleged fault of the 
narrative, and Bertram, after carry- 
ing all before it for the first season, 
and being successfully represented 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
even America, is now, we believe, 
finally discarded from the list of 
stock plays. 

Bertram was followed by Manuel ; 
relative to the failure of which we 
have been favoured with some curi- 
ous circumstances. When Mr. Ma- 
turin visited London, on the success 
of Bertram, he was urged to employ 
his pen for Mr. Kean in the subse- 
quent season. He was informed that 
that gentleman was extremely anxi- 
ous to appear in a character of hoary 
and decrepid distress ; and that the 
calamitous situation of his Majesty 
having rendered the representation 
of Lear improper, a private charac- 
ter, in a state of grief and insanity, 
might be substituted for it, and 
would insure all the success which 
the talents of that great actor, ex- 
erted in a character of his own se- 
lection, might be expected to com- 
mand, Mr. Maturin accordingly 
strained cvery nerve to realize the 
conceptions of the performer, and 
the result was a total failure. This 
may, perhaps, be a useful lesson to 
the ambitious caprice of actors, and 
the fatal obsequiousness of authors ; 
causes to which may be ascribed the 
obvious and progressive deterioration 
of the English stage. 

Of Bertram so much has been said 
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iv praise and in dispraise, that it 
would be idle for us to add any 
thing—it was the most successful 
tragedy of its day—and is still a 
powerful monument of poetical 
ability. 

Of the private habits or character 
ef an individual living in another 
country, little can be learned or re- 
Jated ; but we have heard, that in 
private life Mr. Maturin is said to be 
a kind relative, an indulgent parent, 
and the most uxorious man breathing. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and 
formed with much elegance ; and his 
countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the 
profoundest melancholy. He must 
be now thirty-seven years old, hav- 
ing been born in the year 1782, 
though the advantages of a figure un- 
usually slight and juvenile, give him 
the appearance of being many years 
younger.—La Belle Assemblée. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


{The following interesting sketch of this 
poet is extracted from that very amusing 
work, Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.] 

The common language of his 
features expresses all manner of dis- 
cernment and acuteness of intellect, 
and the utmost nerve and decision of 
character. He smiles frequently, 
and I never saw any smile which 
tells so eloquently the union of broad 
good humour, with the keenest per- 
ception of the ridiculous ; but all this 
would scarcely be enough to satisfy 
one of the physiognomy of Sir Walter 
Scott. And, indeed, in order to see 
much finer things in it, it is only ne- 
cessary to have a little patience, 

——“ And tarry for the hour, 

*‘ When the wizard shows his power ; 
* The hour of might and mastery, 

“« Which none may show but only he.” 

In the course of conversation, he 
happened to quote a few lines from 
one of the old border ballads, and 
Jooking round, I was quite astonished 
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with the change which seemed to 
have passed over every feature in 
his countenance. His eyes seemed 
no longer to glance quick and grey 
from beneath his impending brows, 
but were fixed on their expanded eye- 
lids with a sober solemn lustre. His 
mouth, (the muscles about which are 
at all times wonderfully expressive,) 
instead of its usual language of mirth 
or benevolence or shrewdness, was 
filled with a sad and pensive earnest- 
ness. The whole face was tinged 
with a glow that showed its lines in 
new energy and transparence, and 
the thin hair parted backward dis- 
played in tenfold majesty his Shak- 
sperian pile of forehead. 

‘* It was now that I recognized the 
true stamp of nature on the poet of 
Marmion—and looking back for a 
moment to the former expression of 


| the same countenance, I could not 


choose but wonder at the facility 
with which one set of features could 
be made to speak things so different. 
But, after all, what are features un- 
less they form the index to the mind ? 
and how should the eyes of him who 
commands a thousand kinds of emo- 
tion, be themselves confined to beam 
only with the eloquence of a few ?— 


“ It was about the Lammas tide, 
‘¢ When husbandmen do win their hay; 
“ The doughty Douglas he would ride, 
“ Into England to drive a prey.” 


I shall certainly never forget the fine 
heroic enthusiasm of look, with whick 
he spoke these lines, nor the grand 
melancholy roll of veiee, which 
showed with what a world of thoughts 
and feelings every fragment of the 
old legend was associated within his 
breast. It seemed as if one single 
cadence of the ancestral strain had 
been charm enough to transport his 
whole spirit back into the very pride 
and presence of the moment, when 
the white lion of the Percies was 
stained and trampled under foot be- 
side the bloody rushes of Otter- 
bourne. The more than martial fer- 
vours of his kindled eye, were al- 
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most enough to give to the same 
lines the same magic in my ears ; and 
I could half fancy that the portion of 
Scottish blood which is mingled in 
my veins, had begun to assert, by a 
more ardent throb, its right to par- 
take in the triumphs of the same 
primitive allegiance. 

His conversation is, for the most 
part, of such a kind that all can take 
a lively part in it, although, indeed, 
none that I ever met with can equal 
himself. It does not appear as if he 
ever could be at a loss fora single 
moment for some new supply of that 
which constitutes its chief peculi- 
arity, and its chief charm: the most 
keen perception, the most tenacious 
memory, and the most brilliant ima- 
gination, having been at work through- 
out the whole of his busy life, in fill- 
ing his mind with a store of individua- 
al traits and anecdotes, serious and 
comic, individual and national, such 
as it is probable no man ever before 
possessed, and such, still more cer- 
tainly, as no man of great original 
power ever before possessed in sub- 
servience to the purposes of inventive 
genius. A youth spent in wandering 
among the hills and valleys of his 
country, during which he became in- 


tensely familiar with all the lore of | 


those grey-haired shepherds, among 
whom the traditions of warlike’ as 
well as of peaceful times find their 
securest dwelling-place—or in more 
equal converse with the relics of that 
old school of Scottish cavaliers, 
| whose faith had nerved the arms of 
so many of his own race and kin- 
dred : such a boyhood and such a 
youth laid the foundation, and esta- 
blished the earliest and most lasting 
sympathies of a mind which was des- 
tined, in after years, to erect upon 
this foundation, and improve upon 
these sympathies, in a way in which 
his young and thirsting spirit could 
have then contemplated but little. 
Through his manhood of active and 
honoured, and now for many years 
of glorious exertion, he has always 
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lived in the world, and among the 
men of the world, partaking in alk 
the pleasures and duties of society, 
as fully as any of those who had no- 
thing but such pleasures and such 
duties to attend to ; uniting, as ne- 
ver before they were united, the 
habits of an indefatigable student 
with those of an indefatigable ob- 
server; and doing all this with the 
easy and careless grace of one whe 
is doing so, not to task, but to gratify 
his inclinations and his nature—is it 
to be wondered that the riches of his 
various acquisitions should furnish a 
never-failing source of admiration 
even to those who have known him 
longest, and who know him best ? 
As for me, enthusiastic as I had al- 
ways been in my worship of his ge- 
nius, and well as his works had pre- 
pared me to find his conversation 
rich to overflowing in all the ele- 
ments of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, | confess the reality entirely 
surpassed all my anticipations, and 
I never despised the maxim Nil ad- 
mirari so heartily as now. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S PORTRAITS. 


Tue portraits of eminent person- 
ages upon which Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, now President of the Royal 
Academy, has been so long engaged 
for the collection of his Majesty, 
have deservedly excited strong inte- 
rest, from the artist’s acknowledged 
superiority of talent in the treatment 
of these subjects. It was expected 
that the public curiosity would have 
been gratified by the display of these 
performances in the approaching ex- 
hibition at Somerset-House. As we 
learn, however, that they will not 
there be submitted to public view, 
we shall endeavour to compensate 
our readers in some measure for the 
delay, by presenting them with a 
few remarks upon these portraits, 
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penned-by a German: critic, during 
Sir Thomas’s residence in the Aus- 
trian capital. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was sen‘, as 
is well known, to the continent by 
his present Majesty, to paint the 
portraits of the allied monarchs, and 
of the generals and statesmen who 
have acted the most prominent parts 
in the glorious events of our times, 
for the purpose of being placed in 
Carlton-House, and serving as me- 
morials of the merits of those distin- 
guished personages. With this view, 
the artist repaired from Aix-la-Cha- 

elle to Vienna, where the superi- 
ority of his talents excited universal 
admiration. His portraits breathe, 
-together with the most surprising 
truth, a life that a rich fancy alone 
could have thus called forth from co- 
lours ; they possess a certain poetic 
character, like the spirited portrai- 
tures of a drama, and in their faith- 
ful representation, the artist exhibits 
himself as a poetic painter. In this 
-expression, which sets before us eve- 
ry face in the most brilliant moments, 
and in all its individuality, the most 
eminent of modern portrait painters 
are, in our opinion, left far behind 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; for, to 
say nothing of Germans, not even 
Gerard, with all his well-earned re- 
putation, can be placed in competi- 
tion with him. As, however, accor- 
ding to the observation of Pope, 
Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'°r was, nor is, nor e’er 

shall be : 

so, in the present instance, we are 
compelled to admit, that, with all 
their excellencies, the works of the 
English artist present some slight de- 
fects, which we shall briefly notice. 
His pieces, partly finished and part- 
ly unfinished, exhibited at Vienna, 
were the following : 

The Emperor of Austria, the size 
of life. Strenuously as the enthusi- 
asm and ingenuity of native and fo- 
reign artists have exerted themselves 
to place the image of the beloved fa- 


truth. 
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ther of his country before the eyes of 
his people, yet in none of their pro- 
ductions is that serene repose and 
cheerful dignity which pervade his 
countenance, so correctly expressed 
as in this picture. As, however, the 
monarch is represented seated in an 
arm-chair, the eye is for this very 
reason the more struck with various 
defects in the proportions of the bo- 
dy—as in the thigh for example. 

His present Majesty, the King of 
Great Britain, standing, in the deco- 
rations of the order of the Garter. 
The effect of this large figure, remark- 
able for manly beauty, is greatly 
heightened by the antique costume ; 
and for keeping and careful execu- 
tion, it is perhaps the best of these 
pieces. 

His Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duke Charles ; the head only finish- 
ed, and treated with equal genius and 
The features possess in the 
highest degree all their striking indi- 
viduality. 

Her Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duchess Charles. The artist has 
here shown that grace and delicacy 
are equally at the command of his 
pencil, and has produced an uncom- 
monly attractive picture. While the 


rose at the bosom may serve as asym- § 


bol of those qualities, the unaffected 
attitude and gentle movement of the 
arms combine loveliness and dignity. 

Prince Schwarzenberg. It is a 
difficult task to represent generals of 
modern times in a satisfactory man- 
ner in their full dignity; either 
truth or beauty suffers, and this dis- 
cordance is always injurious to art. 
The British painter seems to have 
felt, but not to have entirely over- 
come, this difficulty. The prince, in 
his general’s uniform, with one foot 
advanced, is looking to the right ; he 
holds the truncheon in his extended 
right hand, while the mantle falls 
over it in folds, and expands in the 
back ground. So accurate a resem- 
blance has never yet been attained in 
any picture, not excepting the per- 
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formances of even Gerard of Paris. 
The artist has, with originality, and 
the most careful study, combined the 
cool judgment and decisive resolu- 
tion of the warrior, with the expres- 
sion of intelligence, which plays up- 
on the eloquent mouth and in the ani- 
matedeye. The attitude of the up- 
per part of the body is noble, but 
the whole figure is not sufficiently im- 
posing. 

Prince Metternich, a three-quar- 
ters figure. Exquisite fidelity in the 
delineation of the features, and deli- 
cacy of execution, leave nothing to 
be desired. 

Prince Blucher of Wahlstatt, as 
large as life. Striking as is the re- 
semblance of this face, still in none 
of his figures has the painter been 
less happy ; for, in the inclined bo- 
dy, and the faintly extended right 
arm, we see only the old man, not 
the bold advancing warrior, of whom 
the left hand, resting on the hilt of 
the sword, but feebly reminds us. 

We proceed the more willingly to 
the portrait of Princess Clementine 
Metternich, daughter of the minister, 
which. has extorted undivided ap- 
plause. The lovely face resembles 
in its regular beauty the ideal of an 
angel. The blendings of the co- 
lours, and the soft splendour diffused 
over the whole, cannot be sufficiently 
admired. . The artist has in this per- 
formance afforded a triumphant proof, 
how far he has penetrated into the 
inmost sanctuary of the art; how 
well, in bis ideal excursions, he can 
avoid overstepping the faint bounda- 
ry line ; and how ably he can trans- 
fer the very form and features of the 
original to his heightened delinea- 
tions. 

Among the other portraits, we 
shall mention that of the Duke of 
Wellington, which is an astonishing 
likeness ; and those of Lord Stewart, 
Generals Czernitscheff and Uwaroff, 
and Count Capo d’Istria. We can- 
not forbear referring also to those of 
Canova; the sculptor, and an old 








English nobleman, because both at- 
test extraordinary skill in the adapta- 
tion of colours, and the latter in par- 
ticular, the most studious attention 
to the finer lines of age.—Ackermann’ s 
Repository. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


Late President of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, in 
London. By William Carey. 


Bensamin West was born at 
Springfield, in the state of Pennsy]- 
vania, on the 10th of October, 1738. 
His father, Mr. John West, was a 
descendant of the noble family: of 
Delawarre, whose chief made a dis- 
tinguished figure in the wars of Ed- 
ward the Third. In the reign of Ri- 
chard the Second, his ancestors set- 
tled at Long Cranden, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and Colonel James West, 
a republican officer, and friend of 
John Hampden, was the first of the 
family who became a convert to the 
creed of the Quakers. This gentle- 
man was engaged at the battle of 
Worcester, and there is a letter to 
him from Hampden, preserved in 
Seward’s Anecdotes. In the year 
1699, this branch of the Wests emi- 
grated with the celebrated legislator, 
Wm. Penn, on his second voyage to 
America ; but Benjamin’s maternal 
grandfather, Mr. ‘Thomas Pearson, 
had emigrated with that religious en- 
thusiast, inthe year 1681. He built 
the house at Springfield, and his 
daughter Sarah Pearson, by her mar- 
riage with John West, already men- 
tioned, had ten children, of whom the 
subject of these memoirs was the 
youngest. The life of Mr. West, 
published by Mr. Galt, in these par- 
ticulars, agrees with our notes from 
Mr. West’s words, in May, 1818, and 
the next year. 

In this brief notice, it is not our in- 
tention to teueh upon the details of 
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( private life, unless where they are 
absolutely necessary to show Mr. 
West’s powers as a painter. The 
history of a public character is only 
9 to be found in such of his actions as 
are of a public nature or tendency ; 
and the professional life of an artist 
is to be traced in his professional acts 
and progress ; in the state of the arts 
in his own time; and the influence 
which his example may have had in 
their improvement. Our readers 
will, therefore, not look here for pet- 
ty anecdotes of the man ;. our present 
business is with the painter. The 
first indication of -his genius appear- 
ed before he had been sent to school ; 
as Springfield was ten miles from Phi- 
ladelphia, and some distance from 
any seminary, his mother was his 
first teacher. In his sixth year he 
made asketch from his sister’s child, 
a sleeping infant in the cradle. Al- 
though this feeble attempt was only 
traced with a pen and ink, his mother 
thought she saw in it some resem- 
blance to the original ; and spoke of 
it with the fondness of a parent. 
+ Her praise became an excitement ; 
and this attempt was followed by se- 
veral. other rude imitations of birds 
and flowers, all of which were drawn 
from the real objects, as he had not 
then seen, nor, for some time after, 
heard of painting or engraving. Ha- 
ving obtained some red and yellow 
colours from the neighbouring - In- 
dians, and a piece of indigo from his 
mother, he made some efforts to ad- 
vance ; and, at length, an admirer of 
his inartificial efforts, having favour- 
ed him with the description of a ca- 
mel-hair pencil, it suggested to him 
the whimsical expedient of forming 
his first pencil from the tail and back 
of a favourite cat. These apparent- 
ly trivial circumstances are only of 
importance to show that his first im- 
pulses to painting were, altogether, 
spontaneous, and not elicited by any 
example or instruction, or by the 
view of any prints or pictures. In 



























his outset, he was not an imitator of 
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a mode which he had seen practised 
or heard of: but, with respect to 
himself, was so far the inventor of an 
art, the existence of which was whol- 
ly unknownto him. This fact is ren- 
dered credible by the scrupulous ve- 
racity of Mr. West, and by the known 
circumstance that he had been reared 
at an American farm-house. Only 
little more than half a century before 
the birth of West, the whole country 
was one succession of immense natu- 
ral savannas, and vast forests of oak 
and pine, the growth of ages, and the 
haunt of wild beasts. The bear, the 
elk, the buffalo, and the rattle-snake, 
then held their dwellings where 
Springfield and the city of Philadel- 
phia stood in 1738. The first set- 
tlers, the Quakers and Puritans, who 
fled from religious penalties in Eng- 
land and Ireland, brought with them 
a fanatic abhorrence of the fine arts. 
They looked upon paintings, statues, 
and engravings, with pious detesta- 
tion, as sinful and damnable inven- 
tions of Satan, abominations in the 
sight of God and man. Their books 
were chiefly religious, carefully 
guarded against graven ornaments 
and resemblances of every kind, as 
snares of the old serpent. Even 
where those deep prejudices had in 
some degree subsided, the force of 
habit, and the immature state of soci- 
ety, were hostile to the fine arts. In 
a country so newly planted, the 
homely necessaries and household 
utilities are in request long before 
the ornaments. The hammer and 
anvil, the saw, the axe, and the plane, 
are valued and employed, where the 
pencil, the burine, and the chisel 
would be useless and contemned. 
The several stages of civilization and 
improvement regularly follow each 
other in a thriving colony like the 
course of the seasons. Having sur- 
mounted the early difficulties, and 
attained a certain point, society ad- 
vances rapidly from poverty and 
rudeness to wealth and refinement. 





‘America had, between the years 
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1745 and 60, nearly reached this 
happy point, but the great change 
had not commenced so far as to have 
introduced a taste for painting or 
sculpture. We know of only two 
obscure instances of painters in the 
whole extent of the British colonies 
at that time ; and each of them had 
gone out from Europe in a spirit of 
rambling adventure. One of these 
was John Smibert, who was born in 
Edinburgh, in 1684; and after ha- 
ving studied in Italy, and practised 
in London, had emigrated, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and settled at 
Boston, in New England. He mar- 
ried a rich widow there ; and died 
in that city in 1751. Williams, a 
landscape painter of no note, was in 
Philadelphia about the years 1748 
and 50; but he had neither been 
seen nor heard of by West, until a 
considerable time after his early at- 
tempts at drawing. That painter was 
an Englishman, who had made a voy- 
age to America for the chance of a 
livelihood, having brought with him 
colours and canvas for the purpose. 
He was unknown at Springfield ; is 
not mentioned by any of the Ameri- 
can writers, and the little student 
had never been at Philadelphia until 
some years after he had begun to 
practice with the pencil. As soon as 


his mother had taught him to read,” 


she made the Bible his first book of 
daily instruction. He was then 
sent to a day school, but still con- 
tinued to draw from every object 
that struck his fancy. His boyish 
performances, during his leisure 
hours, induced his cousin, a Mr. 
Pendleton, not many months after a 
visit at old West’s, to make the young 
artist a present of the materials for 
painting, as early as he could pro- 
cure them, by sending for them from 
Philadelphia, where he then resided. 
With these aids he made some copies, 
which attracted farther notice, and 
his kinsman, shortly after, took him 
to Philadelphia. He there resided 


with his brother-in-law, and acci- | 
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dentally saw and copied one of Wil- 
liams’s landscapes ; was introduced 
to the knowledge of that painter ; 
and, after some more practice, with 
no other master but nature, began to 
attempt likenesses, with an eagerness 
of application which astonished eve- 
ry one. He was fond of painting 
likenesses, but his inventive faculty 
did not long liedormant. Being un- 
acquainted with Plutarch, he was 
furnished by a Mr. Henry, during a 
visit at Lancaster, with the story of 
the death of Socrates, which he paint- 
ed. This, though we may reasona- 
bly presume it a very faint and de- 
fective performance in every thing 
but the invention, drew him still more 
into notice ; and Doctor Smith, the 
provost of the college at Philadel- 
phia, which had been just then found- 
ed, (in 1753,) gave him, from time 
to time, some valuable instructions, 
to afford him an insight into the spi- 
rit of Grecian and Roman antiquity. 
By the institutes of Penn, it was 
enacted that ‘‘every child above 
twelve years of age should learn 
some useful trade or profession ;” 
but West’s application to drawing 
prevented the formal observance of 
thisrule. When he had reached his 
sixteenth year, his father, notwith- 
standing the religious prejudice of 
the Quakers against the fine arts, 
applied for and obtained the consent 
of the society of friends, to his pur- 
suing painting asa profession. This 
liberal construction of their tenets 
was not obtained without a solemn 
decision at the meeting-house, near 
Springfield, in which one of their 
teachers, named Williamson, spoke 
eloquently in favour of their permit- 
ting the youth to follow the natural 
bent of his genius. 

West’s enthusiasm increased with 
his opportunities of study ; and he 
continued to practise portrait paint- 
ing for some time at Philadelphia. 
But his studies were somewhat inter- 
rupted, and the number of his sitters 
lessened by the circumstances which 
28 
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followed the defeat of General Brad- 
dock in 1755. ‘The Indians in the 
French pay marked their incursions 
inte this province by fire and the 
tomahawk. The massacres of Gua- 
denhutten, Great Cove, and Minni- 
sink, are even still spoken of by old 
persons with horror. ‘The necessity 
ef defending the vulnerable points 
drew away numbers with the militia 
from Philadelphia. But it is not ne- 
cessary to go into details beyond the 
fact that, for some years, Mr. West 
continued to. paint at Philadelphia 
and New-York with good encourage- 
ment. A copy of a Saint Ignatius, 
taken on board a Spanish prize; a 
second historical picture, the Trial of 
Susannah, comprising forty figures ; 
-several other unfinished historical at- 
tempts, fancy pictures, copies, and a 
brisk run of portraits, contributed to 
give him a use of the oil pencil, and 
method of colouring. Williams had 
returned to England, and left the field 
altogether to the young American. 
He was the only native who had ever 
practised painting ; and, in the uncul- 
‘tivated state of society, among a peo- 
-ple to whom painting was such a no- 
‘velty, his power of taking a likeness 
caused him to be looked upon as a 
very extraordinary person. He had 
raised his price from one guinea for 
‘the head in 1754 ; to two in 1755; 
three in 1756 ; four in 1758 ; and to 
five, in January, 1760, for the head, 
and ten.for the half length. His re- 
ceipts at this time, and the rank which 
he held in the esteem of the best edu- 
cated and most affluent, afforded him 
a prospect of independence, with 
every mark of public esteem, that 
could be gratifying to his honest am- 
bition. In Philadelphia he became 
acquainted, at this period, with Miss 
Elizabeth Shewell, a young lady of 
much good sense and refined feelings. 
She was the second daughter of a re- 
spectable merchant, and her brother 
was engaged in commerce, with good 
prospects and excellent connections. 
The intimacy ripened into affection, 
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and produced a mutual pledge tomai~ 
ry as soon as circumstances would 
render their union prudent. The 
marriage would have taken place 
then, but Mr. West could not think 
of sitting down for life in America, 
without first having had recourse to 
those means of improvement in his 
profession, which Europe only afford- 
ed. His eagerness to study histori- 
cal painting, enabled him to with- 
stand the most powerful of all induce- 
ments, the force of youthful passion, 
and the temptation of pecuniary in- 
terest. It was then agreed, as an in- 
dispensable requisite, that he should 
first make a voyage to Europe, and 
reside there long enough to obtain 
those advantages in his art which 
were not to be found in the colonies. 
His return was fixed for the celebra- 
tien of his marriage. Soon after, an 
opportunity occurred of his embark- 
ing ina vessel consigned from Phila- 
delphia, with a cargo of flour and 
wheat, to Messrs, Jackson and Ruther- 
ford, an eminent English company in 
Leghorn. Having settled a corres- 
pondence with Miss Shewell and her 
friends, and engaged not to prolong 
his-absence beyond three years, Mr. 
West took his passage. in this vessel 
in May, 1760. He carried with hinr 
a letter of credit on the consignees 
»for the amount of his. professional 
savings, and a handsome present of 
fifty guineas, the gift of Mr. Kelly, a 
gentleman. whose portrait he had 
painted. The vessel in which the 
sailed was convoyed from Gibraltar 
tu Leghorn in safety, by the Shannon 
frigate, and the Favourite sloop of 
war. Captain Meadows, afterwards 
the truly noble Earl Manners, who 
commanded the former, became in- 
timate with Mr. West during the pas- 
sage, and continued his friendship to 
him until his death, which preceded 
that of the late president only a. few 
years. 

Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, 


1 on whom he had a letter of credit for 





the amount of his little fortune, fur- 
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rished ‘him with recommendations to 
Cardinal Albani and some other per- 
sons of talent and large consideration 
in Rome. He arrived in that city 
on the 10th of July, 1760, being then 
nearly twenty-two years old. Al- 
most fifteen years had passed since 
his first childish attempts at drawing, 
and six years since he had devoted 
his whole time to the profession of 
painting with unremitting application. 
A mistaken report having spread that 
an American savage had crossed the 
Atlantic to study the arts in Italy, he 
was at once an ebject of general cu- 
riosity and interest. The Irish gen- 
try in Rome, on hearing his name, at 
first mistook him for West, the chief 
director of the Dublin Academy, who 
had obtained the prize for drawing 
the human figure when a student in 
the Academy at Paris. But when 
Mengs, the painter, requested to see 
a sketch of his drawing, he was oblig- 
ed to own to an English gentleman, 
his friend, that his want of practice 
from the naked model and antique 
statues, rendered him incapable of 
producing a drawing like those of 
other students. This fact shows that 
his progress in America had been 
made upon canvas, and with the oil 
pencils only; excepting the mere 
chalking in the outlines of his sitters. 
We may presume, that in perspective 


and anatomy, as well as in drawing | 


the living medel, he had little or no 
epportunity of acquirement. Dr. 
Shippen did not deliver the first lec- 
ture on anatomy and surgery, in 
Philadelphia, until 1764, four years 
after West had sailed forltaly. The 
merits of his Death of Socrates, and 
Trial of Susannah, must have been 
confined to character, expression, and 
composition : the two former being to 
be acquired by painting portraits, and 
observations on nature; the latter 
by good taste and practice in sketch- 
ing with the pen and ink, or any 
_ other material. In attempting to 
paint history in Philadelphia, he 


might be compared toa man of ge- | 
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nius, who, having acquired his lan- 
guage by the ear, and only used it 
orally, rises under the powerful im- 
pulse-of nature, to address a public as- 
sembly, on some great occasion. The 
“ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,’”? may show his courage 
and the powers of his mind; but his 
want of method and ef grammatical 
construction, will also show the ora- 
tor’s want of intellectual cultivation, 
A genius for historical painting is 
born with the man. The power of 
telling a story impressively on can- 
vas, which constitutes the high clas- 
sical language of the pencil, is an ar- 
tificial acquirement. West’s natural 
endowments impelled him to paint 
history before he had acquired the 
knowledge or skill of a draftsman ; 
he felt his want; but he knew that 
the latter, alone, is only the cold and 
empty learning of a pedant, which 
can never make a painter. In the 
arts of war and peace it is the same. 
The courage of the soldier, the soul 
of the hero, exists before he has learnt 
the use of arms. The coward, when 
locked up in steel, is only more ex- 
posed, and the fool, who acquires the 
power of speaking a hundred tongues, 
will enly utter his mother tongue oi 
folly in them all. A mere drafts- 
man, with a strong faculty of eye, a 
practised hand, and sterile mind, in 
the midst of his noisy pretensions, is 
a fac similist, not a painter. 

Mr. West's first specimen of his 
art in Rome, was a portrait of Mr. 
Rebinson, afterwards Lord Grantham, 
This picture having been privately 
painted, was aiterwards mistaken, 
when submitted to the inspection of 
artists and amateurs, for a perform- 
ance by Mengs ; and spoken of as one 
of his best coloured pictures. This 
was no ordinary compliment ; for al- 
though Mengs was a man of cold fan- 
cy, and no great natural endowments, 
he was an artist of intense meditation, 
great practice, and great acquire- 
ments. Attirst Mr. West was divert- 


ed from study by the various spec- 
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tacles in the capital. _ This continual 
excitement of his sensations, the 
change of air, and different mode of 
living, produced a nervous affection, 
attended by a feverish debility, which 
compelled him to leave Rome and 
return to Leghorn for quiet and re- 
tirement. He was there sodn enabled, 
by the use of the baths, to return to 
Rome; but the same causes occa- 
sioned a relapse, which drove him 
back again to Leghorn. Although 
speedily relieved from his fever, he 
was long afflicted with a painful 
swelling in one of his ancles. To 
obtain the advice of Nanoni, a sur- 
geon, famous for his successful treat- 
ment of diseased joints, he was 
obliged to go to Florence, where he 
lingered for eleven months in confine- 
ment, before he was completely 
cured, During this melancholy pe- 
riod his enthusiasm was active. He 
had a drawing desk made, which 
enabled him to sketch and compose 
historical subjects in bed, and thus 
contrived to amuse and improve him- 
self during his illness. | Messrs. 
Jackson and Rutherford correspond- 
ed with him ; and Sir Horace Mann, 
the British minister at the court of 
the Grand Duke, Mr. Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Dundas, Lord Cooper, 
Sir John Thorold, and many more of 
the English nobility and gentry, then 
resident there, were unsparing in their 
kind attentions. The Cardinal Al- 
bani wrote to him from Rome; the 
Marquisses of Pandolphini, Mozzi, 
Ricardi, and Gerini, with several 
more of the Florentine nobles, were 
equally flattering in their civilities. 
These circumstances served to ani- 
mate his professional ambition, and 
no doubt contributed to his recovery. 

As soon as he was able to travel, 
pursuant to a former advice of Mengs, 
he visited Bologna, Parma, Verona, 
and Venice. 
those cities long enough to inspect 
the chief works of the celebrated 
masters. His course of study was 
necessarily hurried, but marked by 


He staid in each. of 
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intense application. Part of each 
day was devoted to inspecting the 
works of art; and a portion to at- 
tending dissections and lectures on 
anatomy, studying perspective, and 
drawing regularly from the human 
figure and best antique statues. He 
made slight drawings and sketches of 
the groups, or single figures, in the 
pictures of the old masters, which he 
most admired. In some instances he 
sketched the entire composition. He 
painted but a few finished copies in 
oil, and these, principally, with a 
view to acquire the method of im- 
pasting, pencilling, and colouring. 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Coreggio, 
were his models for execution, chiaro- 
oscuro and colour. In this tour he 
was accompanied by a Mr. Matthews, 
of the house. of Jackson and Ruther- 
ford, who united pleasure and busi- 
ness, and had affairs to settle and 
connections to extend, in the cities 
which they visited. This gentleman 
possessed classical attainments and 
a taste for the arts, and was delighted 
with the opportunity of acquiring 
further improvement and gratifica- 
tion by accompanying Mr. West in 
his visits to view the pictures and 
sculpture in the churches and palaces. 
The latter had been enabled to pur- 
sue his studies, and travel at his ease, 
by the public spirit of some American 
merchants. His enthusiastic applica- 
tion, the estimation in which he was 
held, and his success in his profes- 
sion, had reached Mr. Allen in Phi- 
ladelphia. That gentleman received 
the letter which communicated this 
intelligence from Messrs. Jackson 
and Rutherford, on a day when he 
gave a dinner to Mr. Hamilton, the 
governor of Pennsylvania, and the 
principal magistrates of Philadelphia. 
Mr, Allen, justly considering Mr. 
West an honour to America, com- 
municated his intention before the 
company, to remit him the means of 
prosecuting his studies. In this Mr. 
Hamilton, with equal pride and pa- 
triotism, begged leave to join; and 
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the result was, that Mr. West, when 
setting out on his journey for im- 
provement, was met by a letter of 
unlimited credit at Messrs. Jackson 
and Rutherford’s. This is not men- 
tioned as a piece of good fortune ; 
but as one among many proofs, that 
if West had not preferred historical 
painting in England, his country was 
proud of him as the first American 
who had studied painting, and would 
have welcomed him home with pub- 
lic patronage as a portrait painter, 
had he chosen to re-cross the Atlantic. 

On his return to Rome, he pursued 
the same course of study ; and paint- 
ed, about this time, a picture of Cy- 
mon and Iphigenia, which surprised 
Mengs. ‘That artist, although he 
was weak enough to be flattered by 
some ignorant parasites, who spoke 
of his own works as being superior to 
those of Raffaelle, had the candour 
to praise this picture highly to Mr. 
Robinson. ‘* If this young man,” 
said he, *‘ in his very first composi- 
tion is superior to Battoni, what will 
he be by and by 2”’ Battoni, himself, 
on seeing the Cymon and Iphigenia, 
advised Mr. West to quit painting 
portraits, for that ‘ history and 
poetry were his proper province.’’— 
He next painted a picture of Angelica 
and Medoro, which was. received 
with equal applause, and proved the 
astonishing advance he had made in 
correctness of drawing, and the sense 
of beautiful forms. He painted ma- 
ny other studies, and made a number 
of sketches from the best pictures in 
Rome, and chiefly from those of 
Raffaelle. He had, just then, the 
good fortune to be introduced to Mr. 
Wilcox, the author of that admirable 
work, the Roman Conversations, and 
derived important adyantages from 
his immense stores of knowledge 
inevery thing relative to the costume 
and manners of the ancients. 

Nearly three. years had now pass- 
ed, and the time approached of his 
engagement to re-visit: America ; but 
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his own wish, and a letter from his 
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father, determined’ him to see the 
best collections of pictures in Eng- 
land, prior to his return. He, there- 
fore, availed himself of an opportuni- 
ty. to accompany Mr. Patoune, a 
Scotch physician and ameteur of the 


fine arts, who was for travelling 
homeward. West took leave of his 


friends at Florence, and finished, in 
Parma, a copy in oil colours, which 
he had begun, when formerly in 
that city, from Corregio’s famous 
marriage of St. Catharine. That 
picture is, generally, called the St. 
Jerome, from a conspicuous figure of 
that saint ; and is well known to col- 
lectors by the fine prints engraved 
from it by Cornelius Cort and Agos- 
tino Caracci. Mr. Patoune, in the 
meantime, visited Florence ; and 
then met Mr. West at Parma, from 
whence they journeyed to Genoa 
and Turin, and passed through Lyons 
to Paris. In each of these cities 
West found some hours daily to make 
pen and ink and:chalk sketches from 
groups and figures in the fine works 
of art, which he passed his whole 
time in examining: He every where 
compared the differences of style, 
and formed solid conclusions of his 
own direction. His accomplished 
fellow traveller frankly communica- 
ted his own opinions, and reaped a 
pleasure and instruction from his ob- 
servations. In August, 1763, they 
both arrived in London. 
( To be continued.) 





(From the European Magazine.) 


ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


The Western Assize Court in 1689. 
—There was once in a village near 
St. David’s a pedagogue whose figure 
and furniture were worthy of compa- 
rison with Shakspeare’s apothecary. 
If the Bardic notion has any truth, 
‘* that the soul is an intelligence laps- 
ed from the region of light and know- 








ledge, and makes its progress in this 
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world through a circle of transmigra- 
tions till it returns to its original 
state,”’ this good man’s spirit was 
very near its perfection, being almost 
devested of corporeal matter. He 
lived in a poor hut, attached to a still 
poorer garden, which furnished his 
meagre table with almost all its ac- 
companiments. The riches of his 
house consisted of numberless tradi- 
tionary volumes of Welch romance, 
especially a genuine copy of the 
Historia Brittonum ascribed to Nen- 
nius, and edited in the tenth century 
by Mark the Hermit; probably the 
original of that celebrated MS. lately 
discovered in the Vatican, after hav- 
ing graced the library of Queen Chris- 
tina. He knew by heart all the 
Welch chronicle of St. Patrick, from 
his captivity among the Scots as a 
swineherd, till he had baptized seven 
kings and seen the flock of birds 
which typified the number of his con- 
verts. He knew all the tales of Mer- 
lin’s ship of glass; and, in short, 
whatever proves the abundance of 
fiction in Wales : but his glory was a 
school consisting of about fourteen 
ragged boys, whose acquirements in 
Latin could be matched only by their 
devastations in leek-porridge. Emu- 
lous of what later days have boasted, 
Padrig qualified his pupils to perform 
a Latin play annually, to improve 
their prosody and their manners, 
though he himself (with the excep- 
tion of the. grey-headed vicar, who 
fasted and prayed with eight boys on 
thirty pounds per annum,) was their 
sole audience. The expense of 
erecting a stage or providing scenery 
was obviated by his choice of a play 
which required none but what his hut 
afforded. Wiser than modern acade- 
micians, he rejected all the easy mo- 
ralities of Terence, and chose from 
his old friend Plautus a drama which 
required no flippant valet, well-dress- 
ed courtezan, or gallant young man. 
He had some thoughts of translating 
into pure Latin the scene of Bottom, 


Starveling, and Quince, in the Mid- | 
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summer Nights’ Dream, as most like- 
ly to be suitably dressed by his ac- 
tors: but he luckily remembered a 
scene in one of Aristophanes’ come- 
dies, which even his own wardrobe 
could furnish forth, and this he se- 
lected as an interlude. The day of 
rehearsal was of immense importance, 
and Padrig prepared for it according- 
ly. The chief personage in the play 
is an old miser, who, on his return 
with the broth which he has been re- 
ceiving from public charity, finds his 
daughter’s lover with a troop of ser- 
vants preparing for a wedding dinner 
in his kitchen, and going to take the 
soup-kettle in which all his money is 
concealed. Padrig’s kitchen requir- 
ed no alteration to represent the mi- 
ser’s, and no addition except the in- 
terment of a three-legged pot under 
the hearth-stone. He had one of 
very antique shape, which he filled 
with pieces of tin and a few old cop- 
per medals, to represent the hoarded 
coin: and having placed it under the 
stone which served as his fire-place, 
Padrig went to his bed of chaff, little 
dreaming by whom the operation 
had been observed, and-what was to 
follow. 

The classic recitations of the next 
evening began by an interlude trans- 
lated into Welch from the original 
Greek, which Padrig’s scholars could 
not yet compass ; and he, acting at 
once as audience, prompter, chiet 
Roscius, and stage-manager, came 
down to the door of his hut, which 
served on this occasion as a very 
suitable proscenium. According to the 
business of the drama, he sat wrapped 
in an old blanket folded round him 
in the style of Euripides, when a 
beggar of good height and very the- 
atrical demeanour came over the 
hedge of the copse, exclaiming, in the 
genuine Greek, “* Euripides! I am a 
distressed man, and need thy help to 
procure pity.” Padrig, enchanted 
and surprised by an actor so accom- 
plished, but not doubting that the 
rector of St. David’s had sent his eld- 
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est.son, as he had promised, to assist 
his theatricals, replied, in the lan- 
guage of Aristophanes, ‘“ Friend, 
thou hast need of no advocate more 
eloquent than thy scare-crow visage.” 
“O Prince of Poets,” replied the 
stranger, “of what avail is misery, 
unless suitably dressed? give me thy 
rags in which thy Oedipus makes his 
appearance with such grand effect.”’ 
All this being exactly in the business 


of the comedy, Padrig went into his || parish priest, and showed him the 


hut, and brought forth a bundle of 
very genuine rags, which he gave 
with the air and speech assigned to 
Euripides. 


thy Oedipus himself have done with- 
out a basket ?’’—‘*Seest thou not 
that I am busy with a new tragedy 2?” 


said Euripides—‘* take. that basket, 
and begone.”’ “ Beneficent Euripi- 


des! of what import is a baket with- || 


out picturesque contents? lead me 


the water-cresses which thy mother | 


used to sell in our streets.””  Euripi- 
des granted this boon also, and the 


all the learned of Wales were not pre- 
sent to own how well he had perform- 


ed the wittiest satire composed by | 


Aristophanes against his 
rival. 

The whiteheaded Welch striplings, 
who had gaped with great awe during 
the pompous Greek dialogue, were 
now called on to enact their parts in 
what they called the Howlolaria of 
Plautus. All went on well till the 
last scene, when the pot was disco- 
vered under the hearth, and a great al- 
teration in its weight appeared to have 
been made. But until the rehearsal 
was over, and Padrig uncovered his 


greatest 


pot, intending to remove its copper | 


contents, and substitute a little broth 
for his supper, he did not perceive the 
wonderful transformation. All the 
pieces of tin and old medals had, been 


xemoved, leaving in their stead more | 


} quisite preservation. 





| some second Merlin. 


‘* But, master of the tra- | 
gic art!” exclaimed the beggar—* I || 
implore another boon—What would 
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than eighty pieces of pure gold and 
silver! But what appeared most va- 
luable in his eyes, was a quantity of 
medals of rare antiquity, and in ex- 
He brooded 
over this prodigious treasure till day- 
light; and his simplicity, aided by 
his legendary learning, almost in- 
clined him to believe it the gift of 
In the morn 
he hastened to his neighbour, the good 


prosperous pet of Plautus, specially 


| pointing out a medal apparently of 


the days.of Brenheim Oll, King of 
all britain, and a series of coins 
from thence to Cadwallader. The 
reverend and learned man was deep- 
ly astonished at the whole adventure, 
particularly at the conduct of the 
stranger who had performed a part ia 


| the Greek interlude ; and the school- 


master was no: less surprised when 
the vicar assured him that he knew 


| nothing of the matter: that his son, 


whose aid had been promised, had 


|| been tow much indispesed to recite 


| his part, and had sent his excuse by 
petitioner finished his part of the farce | 


by departing with his rags, basket and | 


herbs, leaving Padrig to lament that || but the vicar saw mischief and. dan- 


an itinerant musician. Honest Pa- 
drig thought of his ancient romances, 


| ger lurking in his supposed good for- 
| tune. The year 1688 had caused the 


| removal of James II. and the agents 
_ of his cruelty or his folly were: fly- 
| ing in all directions. 


The confusien, 
the intrigues, and the secret enmities 
of two parties suddenly changing 
places, wexe felt even in this remote 
district ; and the friends of the Prince 
of Orange, scarcely yet proclaimed 
King of England, were starting from 
their former concealment to retaliate 
the hatred of their enemies. There- 
fore, the vicar of Padrig’s parish fear- 


| ed that the giver of the gold was 
| some eminent fugitive, who had eon- 


trived to leave this recompense for 
the: disguise which he had obtained 
by acting the part of the Greek poet’s 
mendicant. When the schoolmaster 
retiected on the singular fluency with 
which his unknown visiter had speken 
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a classic language, on the style of his 
features, which were evidently alter- 
ed. by art, and on the rich tokens left 
behind, he was of the same opinion ; 
but his friend’s advice to keep the 
matter secret cost him some severe 
struggles. His gleeful heart ached 
with its fullness, and he could not for- 


‘bear muttering hints of his good luck 


among his pupils, and sometimes 
taking his pot to the casement to in- 
spect his treasures. ‘The consequen- 
ces were not slow in their coming. 
There lived with Padrig under his 


‘roof, as a kind of inmate and assist- 


ant,.a young man named Lisle, grand- 
son of that unhappy lady whose mis- 
fortunes have a place in our history. 
She was widow of aman who had 
enjoyed Cromwell’s favour; and 
having fled, at the Restoration, was 
assassinated in Switzerland by three 
Irish ruffians, who hoped to obtain 
patronage by their crime. Lady 
Lisle was accused of sheltering two 
of Monmouth’s partisans after his de- 
feat at Sedgemoor, and after a shame- 
ful trial was sentenced to death by 
Judge Jefferies, notwithstanding the 
opinion three times expressed by the 
jury, in favour of her innocence. 
Her miserable descendant found a re- 
fuge in the bounty of the poor school- 


‘master, who sheltered him from that 


year to the present, intending him for 
his successor, and calling him with 
harmless affectation of pomp his usher. 
Padrig could not conceal from Lisle, 
who had been absent on a journey 
when the adventure occurred, the 
contents of his: iron pot, which still 
remained deposited under his hearth- 
stone. Lisle beheld it eagerly, and 
an evil spirit entered his thoughts. 
The Judges were expected in a few 
days to hold the county-sessions, and 
he might obtain this wealth, and per- 
haps court-patronage, by removing 
his benefactor. The means were 
easy. Padrig, in the simplicity of 
his heart, had often told that Jefferies, 
whose name has gained such dread- 


ful immortality, had been, when an 








obscure boy of five years old, his fa- 
vourite and most promising pupil. 
And being secretly proud that a 
chancellor and chief justice had 
sprung from his school, he had been 
often heard to say, that he could not 
believe Jefferies wholly without some 
good inclinations. Now, it was strong- 
ly suspected that this distinguished 
culprit was endeavouring to make his 
escape from the Welch coast, and 
lurking about in disguise till he 
could find an opportunity. Lisle had 
shrewdness enough to see the possi- 
bility that he might have visited his 


old friend and tutor, and perhaps 


received aid from him. He yielded 
to temptation, and, rising at midnight, 
took the pot from its place of inter- 
ment, and speeded his way to the 
inn where he knew one of the crown- 
lawyers had stopped to spend the 
night. Sergeant Bellasise was a 
politician too wary to miss any 
occasion of manifesting zeal to the 
new government. He heard the in- 
former’s story, and was shown the 
hoarding-pot, from which Lisle had 
taken all except the coins, medals, 
and a seal-ring, of which he did not 
know the value. ‘* Fellow !” said 
the Sergeant, “ this is not all. Bring 
the rest, or I shall know what to 
think of your information.” Lisle 
was taken by surprise, but he had to 
deal with a craftier and cooler politi- 
cian than himself. Seeing that he 
hesitated, the crown-lawyer added, 
you are yourself an accomplice in 
secreting a traitor. Show me the 
rest of the bribe, or my servants shall 
take you into custody.” The infor- 
mer was taken in a trap he had not 
foreseen ; and after a long demur, 
found himself forced to resign the 
pot, and all its contents, to Sergeant 
Bellasise, who promised, upon this 
condition, to preserve him from all 
hazard, and ensure a due reward for 
his loyalty. 

Not many hours after, Padrig was 
taken from his quiet abode, and 
lodged in the town gaol on a charge 
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of high treason. If any thing could 
have comforted him for the treache- 
ry of his adopted guest, it would have 
been the affectionate lamentation of 
his little flock of pupils, who fol- 
lowed him from the school he had 
ruled thirty years, to his place of 
confinement, as if it had been a tri- 
umphal procession. Padrig’s story 
had become a subject of very gene- 
ral question, and those who knew 
the bent of public affairs had but lit- 
tle hope of his acquittal. Besides, 
the spirit of the new government was 
yet untried ; and though Chief Jus- 
tice Hlerbert and his colleagues were 
dispossessed of power, their succes- 
sors might be equally blind and ri- 
otous in their new authority. The 
day of Padrig’s trial assembled a 
croud as anxious as any that ever 
filled a court, even in these times of 
sacrifice and peril. Had he been one 
of the five hermits once sanctified in 
Wales, he could not have been more 
respectfully greeted by the spectators, 
nor could his appearance have been 
more venerably simple. His long 
surcoat of brown camblet, belted 
round his waist, his leathern sandals, 
and the thick grey hair which fell on 
each side of his face down to his 
shoulders, showing his broad fore- 
head and large mild eye, gave him 
the aspect of a St. Kentigern, or of 
his favourite Hermit Mark, the chro- 
nicler of Wales. But the Judges 
were strangers, and the leading coun- 
sel of the crown a man new to his 
office, and to this remote district. 
His countenance promised little, for 
the abundant flow of his hair was 
even beyond the ordinary fashion of 
the times, and indicated more cox- 
combry than wisdom. The accused 
and accuser were both in court, and 
the murmur which would have at- 
tended the latter was hushed by fear. 
Few, very few, of Padrig’s friends 
ventured to think of testifying in his 
favour, lest the friend of a fallen man 
should involve them in his danger. 


Padrig stood alone, left to Providence 
VOL. INI, 
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and innocence, in which he trusted, 
and his eye did not lose its firm fixture 
when the crown lawyer rose. There 
was a pause of deep fear and expect- 
ation till he addressed the court. 

** My lord, you have heard the in- 
dictment of this man—I have permit- 
ted it to be read, though the instruc- 
tions in my hand are to withdraw the 
prosecution. I permitted it, I say, 
because it is fitting that they who 
dragged him to this bar, and the 
people who have held him in reve- 
rence till now, should be shown to 
justice, and witness its dispensation. 
You have heard this grey-headed old 
man accused of abetting a refugee’s 
escape, because a few pieces of old 
gold have been found in his posses- 
sion, and because he was once a 
teacher of grammar to Jefferies. You 
are surprised at the name. Whoever 
thought of befriending Jefferies ? He 
has had his flatterers and his advo- 
cates when he sat on the bench as a 
chief justice and a chancellor, and 
held his sovereign’s commission with 
such men as Kirke, who instigated 
and besotted him. But he had no 
friends, and those who had not cou- 
rage to remonstrate against his vio- 
lence, will have enough now to show 
him the bitterness of his disgrace, 
when he his weak and desolate. No, 
my lord, in this land and in this 
year we need not be afraid to find 
places of refuge open to Jefferies : 
he has neither brother nor father, 
wife, nor children—he has nothing 
here but enemies and hunters. If 
he was here, who is in this court that 
would not be ready to mock him now 
as much as they feared him once ? 
They would bid him go and ask mer- 
cy from the woman whose brother 
perished before her eyes after she 
had sold herself to save him; or 
from the mother of that unhappy 
soldier whose speed was matched 
with a war horse’s. ‘These things 
were done, not by Jefferies, but by 
men more wicked than he; yet 
which of these things is greater in 
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cruelty than the accusation lodged 
to-day against a helpless old man by 
his guest and his pensioner! He is 
accused of sheltering a disgraced and 
proscribed judge because he loved 
him when a child. Would this be a 
fault, even if it was true? Perhaps 
he did not know the unfortunate man 
he befriended ; and it is certain, by 
the public frankness of his communi- 
cations, that he did not know the 
gold was attainted. These medals 
and this ring are known to have be- 
longed once to Jefferies—but his mo- 
tive for leaving them in Padrig’s 
house might have been a pure one. 
There must have been some good in 
his heart when he dared return to 
his first friend. It must have been 
punishment enough to return to that 
friend and that house poorer, more 
despised and wretched than he left 
it. Let us remember how high he 
stood, and from whence he fell. 
Those who sit in his place to-day 
will remember, that he fell because 
he judged too rashly, and did not 
think his king strong enough to afford 
mercy to his enemies. Let our first 
act be wiser than his. I might tear 
my brief, and close the prosecution, 
but I appeal to this court, and expect 
to hear the prisoner’s acquittal. And 
that you may be assured how little 
his accuser deserves belief, | am em- 
powered to tell you, that Jefferies, 
that criminal whom he pretends was 
conveyed away by Padrig’s means, 
is at this very moment before his 
judges ; and this paltry jar of coins, 
which tempted the accusation, was 
brought to me as a bribe to forward 
it. And if it had been so offered 
even to Jefferies, he would have 
thrown it back asI do.” 

The pleader was answered by a 
half-stifled shout of applause. When 
he began to speak, his voice was low 
and hoarse, but as he advanced it be- 
‘came vigorous, and his eyes started 
from their dark hollows with the ear- 
nesiness of eloquence. The new 
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judges were touched by his appeal, 
and by the opportunity to gain favour 
by a popular verdict. Padrig was 
unanimously acquitted ; and the jar 
of gold, which his unexpected advo- 
cate had thrown on the table of the 
court, was restored to him undimi- 
nished. His miserable accuser stole 
out of the people’s reach ; but when 
he went to thank the public prose- 
cutor for his lenity, he was no where 
to be found. The pleader had never 
been seen after he left the court ; and 
a few hours having been spent in 
wonder, the real Sergeant Bellasise 
arrived, post-haste and in great tre- 
pidation, declaring that he had been 
detained by indisposition on the 
road. None of the judges knew him 
personally on this circuit, and they 
all agreed that none but Jefferies 
himself could have had audacity 
enough to personate him. Inquiries 
were made at the village inn, and 
they were informed that a person 
who called himself Bellasise had 
arrived there on horseback alone 
only a few minutes before the trea- 
cherous informer came to seek him. 
How he went from the town, or which 
way he travelled, was not very dili- 
gently traced by those who had 
heard his daring defence of an in- 
nocent man. Ever bold and eccen- 
tric, mingling great courage with 
enormous obstinacy, Jefferies had 
returned to London, expecting and 
truly judging that he would be least 
sought in the midst of his enemies. 
But by lingering too long in the 
street to hear music, of which he was 
passionately fond, he was discovered, 
and conveyed to the Tower. There 
he expiated some of his errors by a 
long imprisonment, and died with 
no consolation but the blessing of the 
poor schoolmaster of St. David’s. 
He chose the bottle for his execu- 
tioner ; and never had recourse to 
it without drinking health to the 
Judges of the Western Assizes in 
1689. 
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From Ackermann’s Repository. 
THE PINCH OF SNUFF. - 


Ir is now many years since, a 
widow of about twenty, who had 
some business at Brussels, stopped 
for a short time at a hotel in that 
city ; she dined at the table d’héte, 
and generally spent a part of the 
evening in the public room. This 
youthful widow, whose name was 
Dorval, was precisely that sort of 
person, whom the men all adore, and 
the women abuse: the former de- 
clared she was the loveliest, the most 
bewitching of creatures; the latter 
vowed she had not the smallest 
claim to beauty. Whatever were 
her claims, however, one thing is 
certain—the coldest hearts found her 
irresistible. Her slight but finely 
rounded form, though too petite for 
dignity, was a model of grace; her 
features could not boast the cold 
regularity which, in the critic’s eye, 
constitutes beauty ; but the brilliancy 
of her complexion, the varied expres- 
sion of her speaking eyes, and the 
bewitching archness of her smile, 
rendered her a dangerous object to 
aman of sensibility. She had been 
only a few days at the hotel, when an 
English gentleman chanced to dine 
at the public table ; he was struck at 
the first glance with her charms, and 
not being well acquainted with fo- 
reign manners, he thought he might 
address himself rather freely to a 
lady whom he found at a table d’hote : 
he complimented her; she replied 
with spirit, but with becoming re- 
serve. The Englishman, whom we 
shall call Milborne, became every 
moment more fascinated: puzzled, 
however, by the apparent inconsis- 
tency in her situation and manners, 
he asked if she would accompany 
him to the theatre: she refused in a 
tone which showed plainly that she 
considered the proposal as ‘an insult. 
‘Very well,” cried Milborne, pul- 
ling out an elegant snuff-box, ‘ then 








you shall take a pinch of snuff.”— 
‘“¢T never take snuff, sir,’ cried the 
widow, turning up her pretty little 
nose with an air of ineffable disdain. 

‘** So much the worse, madam ; you 
lose one of the greatest pleasures in 
life. I have tried all sorts of enjoy- 
ments: one thing fatigued, another 
disgusted me ; this pleasure brought 
repentance, and that satiety. At 
last, | determined to look out for 
something of which I should not tire. 
It suddenly struck me, that, in my 
fits of vexation and ennui, I had 
found occasional relief from a pinch 
of snuff; so 1 became a snuff-taker 
five years ago, and from that time 
to the present I have had no ennui. 
Come, madam, let me advise you to 
try my remedy for this distemper, 
with which we are all visited more or 
less.” 

*“‘[ have no occasion for it,’’ re- 
plied the lady coldly: ‘1 am not 
troubled with ennuz ; and if I were, I 
should think there are more rational 
means of dispelling it.” 

‘* Name them, madam, if you 
please.”’ 

** Reading, reflection, the offices 
of benevolence, the pleasures of so- 
ciety.” 

*“* Ah! madam, I have tried all 
that : reading set me to sleep; re- 
flection made my head ache ; benevo- 
lence | own is pretty well, but one 
cannot occupy oneself in that way 
from morning till night: as to the 
pleasures of society, I have been 
cheated by one half of my acquaint- 
ance, and laughed at by the other ; 
I am theretore not very favourably 
disposed toward mankind. So you 
see, madam, I have nothing left for it 
but to amuse myself in this way ;” 
and opening his snuff-box, he took a 
pinch, and presented it to her. 

Thoroughly provoked at what she 
considered unpardonable rudeness, 
she rose to leave the room. ‘‘ Nay, 
madam,’’ cried Mitborne, starting up, 


‘‘ you must not go in anger.”—*f 
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am not angry, fir cried the lady, 
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find accommodation for her: they 
trying to disengage her hand, which 
he had taken hold of.—** You forgive 
me then ?”—* Yes,” replied she, 
but not in the most placid tone in the 
world.——** Very well, then ; to prove 
that you don’t bear malice, take a 
pinch of snuff.” 

At these words, the widow’s pa- 
tience and temper both forsook her ; 
she burst into tears. Some of the 
gentlemen present advanced, and 
one of them, Comte de S. asked Mil- 
borne, in a haughty tone, what he 
meant by insulting the lady. The 
Englishman immediately took fire ; 
he replied in a tone of defiance, 
which frightened Madame Dorval. 
She endeavoured to stifle the dispute, 
by protesting that she was not offend- 
ed ; but the gentlemen were both too 
hot-headed to be so easily pacified : 
they dissembled their resentment till 


the widow had left the reom ; but as. 


soon as she did, the dispute was re- 
newed. Ina few minutes it rose to 
such a height, that a meeting was ar- 
ranged for the following morning ; 
and thus, for no greater cause than 
a lady’s refusal to take a pinch of 
snuff, two men, who were not desti- 
tute either of common sense or prin- 
ciple, so far in their anger forgot 
both, as to be guilty of the folly and 
impiety of risking their own, and 
seeking each other’s life. 

Both perhaps repented when the 
challenge was given and accepted ; 
but it was then, according to the no- 
tions of false honour so prevalent 
among mankind, too late. They re- 
tired to their respective apartments : 
Milborne wrote two or three letters, 
and began ta pace his room, deeply 
engaged in ruminating on the proba- 
ble event of the approaching meeting. 

Suddenly he fancied he smelt fire ; 
he threw open the door of his cham- 
ber, and beheld the staircase enve- 
loped ‘in smoke. His first thought 
was for others: he ran to the differ- 
ent apartments, vociferating ‘‘ Fire !”’ 
In a few moments every body in the 
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| house was alarmed ; all hastened to 


escape ; and Milborne, on going down 
stairs, found the greater part of the 
inmates assembled in the street before 
the door of «the hotel. It was in- 
deed time, for the flames were burst- 
ing out in every direction. The first 
person whom Milborne saw, was his 
antagonist, ‘“*My God!” cried the. 
Englishman at sight of him, ‘* where 
is madame ?”? They looked eagerly 
around ; she was not to be seen. 

‘* Oh heavens!” exclaimed the 
landlord, *‘ she must be lost—see, 
her chamber is on fire.”’—** A ladder, 
quickly,” cried Milborne.—* We 
have not one ; and if we had it would 
be of no use ; you would perish with- 
out being able to save her.” —* I will 
try, however,’ cried Milborne ; and 
breaking from his antagonist, who, 
shocked at the certain death to which 
he seemed devoting himself, caught 
hold of his arm, he rushed back inte 
the flames. 

‘“‘ He will be lost!’ exclaimed the 
by-standers. ‘* No, no!” cried Comte 
de S. , ** Providence will not 
suffer him to perish ;”’ and he hastened 
in search of a ladder, which he recol- 
lected to have seen in the morning at 
a little distance from the hotel. He 
was fortunate enough to find it ; ina 
few moments it was reared against the 
window at which Milborne was seen 
with madame in his arms. 

** God be praised,” cried the Eng- 
lishman fervently, as he descended 
with his lovely burthen, whom terror 
had deprived of her senses.—‘* God 
be praised !” was echoed by all pre- 
sent, with a feeling of mingled joy 
and terror, as they saw the floor of 
her apartment fall in with a terrible 
crash. Milborne had found her ly- 





| ing insensible on her bed : he wrap- 


ped her in a blanket, and so saved 
her from being burnt, but he was him- 
self very much scorched. He de- 
livered her to the care of the wo- 
men ; and it being by this time as- 
certained that no lives were lost, Mil- 
borne and the Compte hastened tp 
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speedily succeeded, and returned to 
convey her to her new lodging. She 
was at that moment hardly capable 
of speaking, but she begged to see 
her preserver in the morning. The 
gentlemen then separated to take 
some repose, but not before they had 
shaken hands in amity. 

The next morning, Milborne wait- 
ed upon the widow. ‘‘ Ah! my pre- 
server,” cried she, starting up as he 
entered, and clasping both his hands 
in hers, * what shall I say to you? 
how can | thank you? how can I 
ever repay” ** Repay ! Nonsense 


—take a pinch of snuff,” cried Mil- | 


borne, in a tone of affected gayety, 
which ill disguised the emotion the 
beautiful widow’s fervent gratitude 
had called forth. My readers will 
believe that this time she did not re- 
fuse. ** Don’t you find it excellent ?” 
cried Milborne.—** Yes, excellent in- 
deed,” replied she, when the fit of 
sneezing which it occasioned had 
subsided.—‘* I thought,”’ said Mil- 
borne, in a tone of triumph, “ that 
you could not fail to like it, if once 
you could be prevailed upon to taste 
it: but this is mothing ; I have with 
me samples of all the different kinds 
of snuff that are used, and some 
which I have myself introduced, and 
had compounded under my own di- 
rection : you shall try them all.” 
The widow would perhaps rather 
have been excused from giving this 
proof of her gratitude, but what could 
she deny to her deliverer? We do 
not know how far she became a con- 
noisseur in snuff, for in a very few 
days Milborne found that his pen- 
chant for it began to be superseded 
by another penchant ; in short, the wi- 


dow’s fine eyes caused certain un- | 


i i \ is inherited by his two sons.—The cases 
easy sensations, which even his fa- || 'S herited Dy 


| in which superior talents, in any pro- 


vourite amusement of snuff-taking 
could not dissipate. One day, while 
he was sitting with her, he suddenly 
fell into a fit of abstraction, and his 
box, which hg held open in his hand, 
dropped upon the floor. ‘ How un- 
lucky! yeu have spilled all vour 
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snuff,’ cried Madame Dorval, stoop- 
ing to pick up the box.—‘‘ Never 
mind,”’ said Milborne, gently detain- 
ing her hand as she presented it to 
him: ‘ snuff is a good thing, but it 
is not a panacea for every care.” 

** Indeed !”’ cried the widow arch- 
ly ; ‘‘ and pray when did you disco- 
ver that ?”’ 

‘* Not till to-day : I have taken 
three times my usual quantity, in 
order to put you out of my head; 
but I can’t. I see clearly there is 
only one way to manage that matter 
satisfactorily : I must either marry 
you, or run away from you. Now, 


| my dear madame, which shall I do ?” 


‘** Run away, to be sure,” cried the 
widow : but what signifies what a 
woman says when her eyes contra- 
dict her tongue? Milborne trusted 
to the former, and he was right: he 
pressed his suit with ardour ; mutual 
explanations took place. The Eng- 
lishman was a rich, whimsical, but 
noble-minded being ; the widow was 
virtuous and well born, but compara- 
tively poor. No obstacles: oppo- 
sed a union which they mutually 
desired. In the course of two years 
after it had taken place, Milborne 
was the happy father of two lovely: 
children, and their infantine caresses 
and the attentions of his beautiful 
wife occupied him so completely, that 
he no longer felt ennut, and we are 
assured that his snuff-box was dis* 
carded. 


Benjamin West’s Estate.—The fro- 


| perty of this eminent artist is estimated 


at nearly half a million of dollars, which 


fession, have found the ‘‘ way to wealth,” 
are very rare. And it is gratifying to 
find instances, in which superior genius 
is accompanied by that prudence and 
industry, which enables it to enhanee 


| the number and value of its preductign= 
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THE DRAMA. 


PERCY’S MASQUE. 


A new dramatic work, entitled 
‘* Percy’s Masque,”’ has just issued 
from the press of C. S. Van Winkle. 
The last number of the New-York 
Lit. Journal, contains a long letter 
from Mr. Trumbull respecting it ; 
which letter we published in our pa- 
per of the first. We have since pe- 
rused this work, and have been much 
gratified. It is said to be the pro- 
duction of a young gentleman of this 
city, and is highly creditable to its 
author. It is pleasing to observe the 
progress which literature is making 
in our country. That we have sufhi- 
¢ient talent cannot for a moment be 
doubted ; it only needs the fostering 
hand of patronage to call it forth. 
It should, therefore, be our ambition 
to encourage every attempt that is 
made to raise the literary character 
of our country. We have been forced 
long enough to look abroad for every 
thing superior in science. It is time 
we should turn our attention home, 
and suffer no exertions to be wanting 
which may ensure to ourselves a lite- 
rary reputation. 

‘*< The noblest use of wealth is the 
encouragement of genius.’”’ Let it 
be verified—and soon, very soon, 
we shall possess talent in abundance 
at home, and cease to be under obli- 
gations to others. We look forward 
with pleasure to that period, (a pe- 
riod we trust at no great distance) 
when the character of our country 
shall be equally as celebrated for its 
judgment, wisdom, and refinement, 
as it always has been for its bravery 
to resist oppression.— American. — 

The rapid advance in literature, 
science, and the arts, which is daily 
making in our country, is a source of 
real satisfaction and delight to all who 





estimate the value of national cha- 
racter ; and to refute the calumnies 
of European critics, by opposing fact 
to falsehood, is the only course which 
a dignified and great people should 
adopt. We have just risen from the 
perusal of a dramatic work written 
by a gentleman of this city, who has 
modestly submitted this first effort to 
his countrymen, unaided by pompous 
dedication, anticipated eulogy, or 
even the weight of his own name, and 
we hail its appearance with pride. 
Founded on an interesting event in 
English history, this drama combines 
with strict historic truth much rich- 
ness of language, strong figure, and 
admirable scenic arrangement; nor 
do we assert too much in pronouncing 
it one of the most classical and finish- 
ed productions of the kind which has 
issued from the American press. In- 
stead of the low ribaldry and impi- 
ous invocations which too often form 
prominent features in dramatic works, 
the mirror is here held up to nature, 
reflecting men and manners as they 
were, devested of all those objec- 
tionable appendages which disgrace 
the taste and offend the morals. If 
the stage is ever to become the medi- 
um of rational and intellectual im- 
provement, it can only be effected 
by correcting its abuses. The au- 
thor of ‘* Percy’s Masque”’ has lauda- 
bly attempted this, and he has suc- 
ceeded. We trust the effort will be 
duly appreciated, and that this na- 
tive work will have a distinguished 
place in our literary register.—vb. 


rT 
RUSSIAN THEATRES. 
The improved state of the Russian 


stage is perhaps not generally known. 
| St. Petersburgh possesses three the- 
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THE DRAMA. 


atres, which exhibit the dramatic 
works of Russia, France, and Germa- 
ny. The whole have been for ma- 
ny years under the direction of 
Prince Tufiakin, lord chamberlain, 
who has introduced many improve- 
ments into the theatres of this city. 
That in which Russian plays are per- 
formed has made an extraordinary 
progress, and may be justly ranked 
among the first scenic spectacles in 
Europe. It contains many eminent 
actors, who represent the works of 
the Russian dramatists with great 
success, and produce a rapid suc- 
cession of novel pieces of uncom- 
mon merit. The best plays of 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, 
have been translated, and are re- 
presented here to crowded audi- 
ences. In tragedy, Mademoiselle 
Simanova, who assumes the princi- 
pal characters, is particularly distin- 
guished. This theatre is remarka- 
ble for a judicious selection of sub- 
jects, richness of decoration, the mag- 
nificence of the dresses, and perfec- 
tion of the orchestra. ‘The ballet is 
conducted by M. Didelot, one of the 
most celebrated directors in Europe, 
and to whose talents the public are 
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indebte i for a ballet that may justly 
challenge the best exhibition of the 
kind in Paris. 

The French theatre, which had 
been closed for nearly eight years, 
was re-opened lately, to the great 
satisfaction of the Russian nobility ; 
and, in consequence of the’ pressing 
solicitations of Prince Tufiakin to his 
imperial Majesty, this theatre gives 
eight representations during each 
month, and divides with the national 
company the honour of performing 
once a week in presence of the court. 
The attention experienced by the 
French performers from Prince Tu- 
fiakin has been extremely kind and 
flattering. 

The German theatre also repre- 
sents tragedy, comedy, and opera. 
The original works of Schiller, Les- 
sing, Kotzebue, and other celebrated 
German dramatists, are there per- 
formed in an excellent style. The 
opera is extremely well supported. 

There is also in Moscow a Russian 
theatre for all kinds of performances, 
under the same superintendence as 
those of St. Petersburgh, and sup- 
plied with performers from that city. 
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Within a few weeks past, a body of 
very superior oil stones has been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on the Lebigh river. The 
bed extends to a considerable distance 
on each side of the Lehigh. They have 
heretofore been found lying on the sur- 
face of the earth, and it is a matter of 
astonishment they were not sooner dis- 
covered. The carpenters of this place 
have almost entirely substituted them 
for the Turkey stones, heretofore used 
for setting tools; believing them to be 
superior to those of Turkey, and infi- 
nitely better than those gotten near 
Oley, which they somewhat resemble in 
colour. The discovery is certainly va- 
luable to our mechanics, as the Turkey 








stones have sold for 75 or 100 cents, and 
the Oley stones for 25 cents per pound. 
Mountaineer. 


We perceive, from an advertisement 
in the papers, that the proprietor of the 
Livingston Lead Mine has at last over- 
come the difficulty of smelting the ore, 
and that a very handsome lot of the lead 
is now in the market. This is a sub- 
ject of congratulation to the public as 
weil as the proprietor, inasmuch as it 
adds one more item to the catalogue of 
necessaries—for a supply of which we 
shall no longer depend upon foreign na- 
tions. The quality of the lead, we are 
informed, is much superior to the Enc- 
lish, and worthy the attention of manv- 
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-facturers. It18 to be hoped that not on- 
ly governmeut, but every friend of his 
country, who is in the habit of using the 
article, will give ita preference. The 
quantity of sheet lead, pig lead, leaden 
pipes, white lead, and other pigments 
annually imported, are immense, and 
contribute materially to drain our coun- 
try of its-wealth—and we anticipate with 
pleasure that the day is not remote when 
the product of our mines will be sufti- 
cient to enable government, by a total 
prohibition of those articles, to give a 
spur to the enterprise and activity of our 
manufacturers. 


An advertisement from the London 
Phenix Fire Office states, that the loss 
occurring in Savannah, by the great fire 
of January last, swept away every thing 
that had been received for premiuins du- 
ving twelve years, aud as much more, 


The Nova Scotia papers appear some- 
what surprised that our government 
should have imposed a duty upon gyp- 
sum imported from that quarter, Per- 
haps they are not aware that New-York 
possesses as rich beds of this article “ of 
prime necessity,” as any country ia the 
world. These beds are, moreover, in- 
exhaustible ; and when our canal is 
finished, which will soon be the case, 
we can supply the union upon the most 
reasonable terms. 


Governor Brooks, in his late speech 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
says, “For a number of years past, we 
Jearn, by official documents, that one 
third part of the tonnage of the United 
States, has been owned by citizens of this 
state.” 


On the 24th of May last, Governor 
Cass left Detroit, on his exploring tour 
to Lake Superior, &c. He is accom- 
panied by Capt. Douglass, of the corps 
of engineers, Lieut. Mackay, of the 
corps of Artillery, Dr. Wolcott, of the 
Indian Department, Mr. Schoolcraft, 
mineralogist, and three young gentle- 
men who are citizens of this place. The 
eanoes (three in number) are propelled 
by twenty-six men with paddles, of whom 
ten-are Indians of the Chippewa nation, 
ten voyageurs, or Frenchmen accus- 
‘tomed to the Indian trade, and six Uni- 
ted States’ soldiers. A handsome Uni- 
ted States’ flag is placed in the stern of 
each canoe. The canoes are about 30 
feet in length, and made of excellent 
birch bark. We are informed that lar- 
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gercanoes will be taken at Mackinac, 
where an additional number of troops 
will be attached to the expedition. 

The departure of the expedition af- 
forded a pleasing, and, to the strangers 
in this place, a novel spectacle. The 
canoes were propelled against a strong 
wind and current, with astonishing ra- 
pidity; the voyageurs regulating the 
strokes of their paddles by one of their 
animated row songs, and the Indians en- 
couraging each other by shouts of exult- 
ation. On leaving the shore, conside. 
rable exertion was made by the voya- 
geurs and Indians in order to take the 
lead, and a handsome boat race was 
witnessed, in which the Indians dis- 
played their superior skill, and soon left 
the other canoes far behind. 

Among the important objects that will 
be effected by this expedition, a correct 
chart of our shore of Lake Superior will 
be obtained; important points, with 
their peculiar advantages, will be noted, 
and their latitude correctly designated ; 
the condition and feelings of the Indians 
will be inquired into, and, perhaps, 
measures taken to effect an extinguish- 
ment of their title to lands in the imme- 
diate vicinity of important situations. 
Beside these objects, a strict examina- 
tion will be made of the country border- 
ing on the river 7'omaganee, where pure 
copper is said to be found in. considera- 
ble quantities. 

It is believed that all the objects of 
the expedition will not be accomplished 
before the latter part of September next ; 
and, taking into view their manifest con- 
sequence, and the valuable information 
that will be obtained of an important 
frontier, we hesitate not to say, that the 
expenses of this expedition will fall far 
short of the calculations of the most eco- 
nomical legislator ia our national coun- 
cils. 

Last Sunday the officers and two de- 
tachments of the 3d infantry, which re- 
cently arrived here in the steam-boat, 
sailed for Green Bay—in all, about 290 
men—in fine health, and well cloathed. 

By the steam boat which arrived this 
morning, came passengers Maj. Bur- 
bank and Capt. Perry, of the 5th infan- 
try, and Lieut. Ager, of the corps of 
Artillery, with 52 fine looking recruits 
of that corps, which we understand will 
be stationed at this post. 


V olney.—Count Constantine F. C. de 


| Volney, Peer of France, Commandant 
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of the Legion of Honour, and Member 
of the French Academy, born at Craon, 
(Mayenne) in 1755, died the 22d of 
April of an inflammation of the bowels. 
He was one of the most learned men and 
most distinguished writers of France. 
From his early youth he had a taste for 
travelling, and this became so ardent, that 
in the year 1783 he embarked for Egypt 
and Syria, whence he did not return till 
1785, having lived almost a year ina 
convent of Maronite Monks on Mount 
Lebanon, where he acquired a profound 
knowledge of the Arabic language. In 
1787, he published his traveis in Egypt 
and Syria, which has been translated into 








the principal languages of Europe. This 
work served as the surest guide and most 
exact indicator to the famous expedition 
to Egypt under the Directory. 

He was no stranger to the first efforts 
of the Bretons toward the obtainment 
of liberty in 1788. To him is attributed 
a periodical publication of that period, 
entitled the Sentinel, printed at Rumes, 
whose influence on public opinion con- 
tributed to the first shacks of our anti- 
quated monarchy. 

In 1789, M. de Volney was nominated 
a deputy of the third order (Tiers-Etat) 
from the Seneschalate of Anjou to the 
States General. He took an active part 
against despotism and aristocracy, and 
soon perceived that resistance to the re- 
volution, would only precipitate it be- 
yond its object. Startled by the vio- 
jenee of the parties into which the con- 
stituent assembly was divided, he pro- 
posed the convecation of the primary 
assemblies, in hopes of obtaining a new 
legislature, composed of men Jess under 
the influence of hostile passions than that 
which then existed; but his motion was 
rejected as being contrary to the oath 
which the Tiers Etat had taken in the 
Tennis C, Hall. 

In September, 1791, M. de Volney 
presented the National Assembly with 
his celebrated work entitled The Ruins, 
or JHeditations on the Revolutions of 
Empires.. A new edition of this work 
has appeared, almost on the day of the 
author’s death. 

The same year he received a gold 
medal from the Empress Catharine the 
2d, in return for a copy of his Travels in 
Syria and Egypt. 

_In 1792, he accompanied M. Pozzo 
di Borgo to Corsica, where he became 





acquainted with the ambitious youth, 
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who some years after played so great a 
part on the theatre of the world. 

In 1793, he published the Law of Na- 
ture, or Catechism of a French Citizen ; 
he also declared himself inimical to the 
events of the 31st May. He was impri- 
soned till after the 9th Thermidor, when 
he was restored to liberty. 

In November, 1794, he was named 
professor of the Normal School, and 
published his Normal Lessons in 1799, 
which were reprinted in 1810. 

In 1795, he made a voyage to the Uni- 
ted States, where be was very well re- 
ceived by the immortal Washington. 
He appeared for some time determined 
on fixing his residence in the new world, 
but. he decided on returning to France 
in 1798. 

He printed, in 1803, ‘*The Table of 
the Climate and Soil of the Umited 
States of America,” which is terminated 
by a vocabulary of the Miamis Indian 
language. 

He took an active part in the revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire, ahd had near- 
ly been chosen one of the consuls: he 
was successively nominated senator, vice 
president of the senate, count of the 
empire, and commandaat of the legion of 
honour. 

He adhered to the act of abdication of 
Napoleon on the Ist April, 1814, and on 
the 4th June following, he was created a 
member of the chamber of peers. 

Beside the works already mentioned, 
M. Volney has published—1. A Simpli- 
fication of the Oriental Lavguages, ora 
new and easy method of understanding 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Lan- 
guages, with European Characters— 
1795, in octavo. The author’s system, 
though more simple than that of Langles, 
has not been adopted. He proposes to 
replace the Arabic alphabet by anew 
alphabet, composed of Latin letters, four 
Greek letters, and twelve new charac- 
ters, by means of which the advantage 
could be obtained of describing each 
simple articulation by a single (unique) 
character, 

2, Report made to the Celtic Acade- 
my on the Russian work of Professor 
Pallas; Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Languages of all Nations, in 1805, quar- 
to. This report, which is alee inserted 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Celtic Academy, has for its object to 
prove that the Vocabularie totius Arbiv, 
composed by the Empress Catharine, 

could not serve asan universal yocabu- 
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lary, the Russian alphabet being yet a 
desideratum. MM. de Volney was much 
occupied in this research, and it is be- 
yond doubt, that among his manuscripts 
will be discovered ample fruits of those 
important studies that attracted so much 
of his attention, and occupied so large 
a portion of the lives of Leibnitz and se- 
veral other learned men, 

3. Supplement to the Herodotus of 
Larcher, or Chronology of Herodotus, 
conformable to the text. 

4. Statistical Questions for the use 
of Travellers. 

5. New researches in Ancient Histo- 
ry, in3 vols. 8vo. With this important 
work M. de Volney terminated his lite- 
rary career. 

During several years the health of M. 
de Volney had become considerably im- 
paired, and it was often feared that his 
devotion to letters would deprive his 
country of the services of a man whose 
genius did her honour. His fame has 
been spread to the remotest parts of Eu- 
rope, and the Asiatic Society of Calcut- 
ta lately enrolled bis name among those 
of her members. 

He left, by his last will, an annual 
rize of 1200 francs to the author of the 
est memoir on the study of the oriental 

Janguages, and particularly on the sim- 
plification of their characters. The me- 
moirs are to be examined and judged by 
a committee composed of three members 
of the Academy of Belles-Lettres, three 
of the French Academy, and one of the 
Academy of Sciences. 


A most magnificent building, called 
“ The Exchange,” has lately been erect- 
ed in Baltimore for the accommodation 
of the merchants at that place. The 
following description of its dimensions is 
copied from the Baltimore Morning 
Chronicle : 

** The building, resembling the letter 
H, displays two fronts, one of which is 
two hundred and fifty-six feet in length, 
the other two hundred and forty, with a 
court, comprehending a space of seventy- 
two feet in the centre. The custom 
house and United States’ bank, occupy 
the two wings. The three buildings, 
preserving a uniformity of front, are 
three stories in height; a flight of mar- 
ble steps ascends to the entrance into 
the exchange, twelve feet in width, sur- 
mounted by avault: the other entrances 


are formed on a similar construction..- 


The exchange comprehends a space, 








fifty-three feet square, surrounded by 
twenty-four marble columns of the Ionic 
order, fifteen feet and nine inches in 
height, and one foot nine inches in di- 
ameter. The hall expands fifteen feet 
on each side of the colonnades, affording 
a space, cighty-three feet by fifty, for the 
merchants to assemble, and four diffe- 
rent arches, each fifty feet in diameter, 
spring from the entablature of the colon- 
nades. The eastern and western arch- 
es surmount a gallery, the basis of which 
is the colonnade. A gallery, forty-eight 
feet in diameter, and in a circular form, 
rise from these arches sixty feet from 
the floor of the exchange, approached by 
a spiralstaircase. From this point soars 
the dome, thirty-five feet in width, cir- 
cular within, and octagonal without. 
Windows, twenty feet in width, occupy 
the north, south, east, and west sides of 
the dome. It rises to the height of 115 
feet from the floor of the Exchange. On 
the side of the Exchange hall is the read- 
ing room, fifty-three feet long, and thirty 
feet wide ; contiguous to this is the room 
for refreshment, comprehending a square 
of thirty feet. Here, among other orna- 
ments, is a most beautiful representation 
of the Apollo Belvidere in marble. 

On the south side is another square 
room, 30 feet; there are rooms likewise, 
24 feet by 18, at the entrances of the 
north and south, and in front on Gay- 
street are 4 rooms; two, 18 by 30 feet, 
and two, 30 feet square, intended for in- 
surance offices. Eight large apartments 
occupy the 2d and 3d stories, above the 
insurance offices. Two more rooms, 53 
feet by 30, extending through both sto- 
ries. The basement story is divided into 
20 different offices, intended for lawyers, 
counting houses, &c. each of which is 
provided with a marble mantle and a fu- 
el vault. 

This noble pile is distinguished for the 
serenity of its beauty, and reflects much 
credit on Mr. Latrobe, the architect, as 
well.as on Col. Small, who has superin- 
tended the execution. 


United Siaies Bank.—The stock in 
the Bank of the United States has again 
gradually risen to par. It may be ex- 
pected to continue at least as high as 
that rate, and will probably become 
more and more valuable. Considerable 
sales have indeed been made above par. 
The cause of the improvement is obvi- 
ous to those who have paid any atten- 
tion to the subject. The losses which 
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the bank has heretofore sustained, have 
been repaired, by the undivided profits 
of the last eighteen months: and the in- 
stitution may be considered in about as 
good condition as if it were just going 
into operation anew. It is believed that 
no dividend will be declared until Janu- 
ary, at which time one may be expected 
with certainty.— Franklin Gazette. 


Strength of the Union.—Compiled 
from the general abstract of returns of 
the militia of ihe United States, made to 
the House of Representatives on the 30th 
March, 1820, by the President. 

The number of militia in New Hamp- 
shire, is 26,203; Massachusetts and 
Maine, 74,088; Vermont, 20,731; 
Rhode-Island, 8,567 ; Connecticut, 
23,346; New-York, 121,553; New- 
Jersey, 35,240; Pennsylvania, 115,231; 
Delaware, 7,451; Maryland, 32,189; 
Virginia, 85,967; North Carolina, 
49,782; South Carolina, 33,729; Geor- 
gia, 29,561; Alabama, 10,315; Louisi- 
ana, 9,894; Mississippi, 5,291; Tennes- 
see, 40.000 ; Kentucky, 52,882; Illinois, 
2,031; Indiana, 14,990 ; Ohio, 76,899. 

Missouri Gazette. 

New-Hampshire—Salaries for 1820. 
—The Governor, 1200 dollars; Secre- 
tary of the State, 300 dollars; Treasur- 
er, 600 dollars; Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral, 40 dollars; Representatives, 2 dol- 
lars per diem; Senators and Counsel- 
lors, 2 dollars 50 cents per do. This 
State has funded stocks amounting to 
156,000 dollars. 
last year, including 11,000 dollars for 
the new State House, was short of 50,000 
dollars; and of this about 2,000 were 
paidin bounties for killing crows, and 
wild cats. 

The Presidential electors are to be 
chosen in New-Hampshire by a general 
ticket. 


State of Maine.—The Legislature of 
Maine closed a very laborious and har- 
monious session on Wednesday; after 
passing Jaws to establish a judicial sys- 
tem; to fix the salaries of her officers ; 
to endow her literary institutions; to 
amend her militia system; and to pro- 
vide for a new valuation of the state. 

The acts passed were 30 in number, 
mapy of them of a local nature. Of the 
reports presented to the two Houses, one 
on the subject of the endowment of Bow- 
doin College, is spoken of in terms of 
distinguished praise. It is from the pen 


The expenses of the | 








of Mr. Johnson, of Belfast, one of the 
earliest sons of that institution. 


Congressional ‘ Composition.” —A 
statement of the professions of the mem- 
bers of the present congress, made out 
by a member. 














In Senate. 
Law- | Physi- | Planters §& | Mer- | Mechan- 
yers,| cians, | Farmers, | chants, tcS, 
25 9 9 
In House of Representatives. 
100 | 13 | 62 eT eS 
i125 2 7 9 3 


186 representatives. 
2 delegates. 
44 senators. 


232—-whole number of members of con- 


ress, 
4 From New-England and New-York, in 
house of representatives—Lawyers, 40 
Whole number of rep’sfromdo. 68 
Deduct lawyers, 40 
Other professions, 23 


Canal Navigation—Arrivals and De- 
partures from Utica : 
June 19. Two arrivals and 1 departure. 
20. Seven arrivals and 2 departures. 
21. Three arrivals and 3 departures, 
22. Two arrivals and 3 departures. 
23. Three arrivals and one depar- 
ture, the Experiment, with passengers. 
24. Two arrivals. 25 and 26. Three 
departures. 


Interesting to Dyers.—The following 
letter, with the Orchella Archil, Lichen 
Rocella, therein mentioned, I have re- 
ceived, and shall cheerfully deliver it to 
any person, who will make an experi- 
ment to extract the colouring matter. 

Under Archil and Litmus, in Ree’s 
Cyclopzdia, are descriptions of this spe- 
cies of moss, and its use. 

Mr. Shepherd, of this town, informs 
me, he has some treatise on Orchella, 
and will with pleasure give such infor- 
mation as he may possess in relation to 
the mode of using it asadye. The pre- 
pared pigment is now imported from 
England, under the name of the manu- 
facturer, Cuthbear. 

H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


Custom House, Boston, July 8, 1820. 


“* Porto Praya, St. Jago, Feb..25, 1820. 

Sir—‘* Having been presented with a 
small sack of Orchella, by the agent of 
the administration, I take the liberty of 
sending ittoyou. It is monopolized by 
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the government, and an article of great 
value in Europe, from which a liquid is 
extracted, applied by dyers in fixing 
colours, particularly red, in which most 
American dyers fail. It is much used 
in Europe to give a brilliant hue to 
crimson, purple, violet and blue, woolen 
and silk fabrics. 

In the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 
by Coxe, vol. 2, page 317, it appears 
that Orchella has been long used by the 
Tartars and Armenians at Astracan, 








' 


and no doubt was originally introduced 
from Persia. 

Anxious that the American Dyers 
may become acquainted with te utility 
of Orchella, I solicit thai you would 
cause an experiment to be tried of the 
little [send you, and should any person 
be able to extract the liquid, and apply 
it in dying, the administration will per- 
mit it to be shipped to America. 

I am with great respecf, your’s, 

SAMUEL HODGES, Jr.” 

















LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing 

by subseription, in the Village of Ovid, a 
Voiuine, to be entitled, A brief Biographical 
sketch of the Life of the lamented late 
Cemmodore Stephen Decatur, iogether 
with facts and circumstances relating to the 
Origin of the difference between the said 
Commodore Steplon Decatur and Commo- 
dore James Barron—the unhappy termina- 
tion of the affair in a duel, tought the 2ist 
of March, 1820; with the remarks of vari- 
ous literary editors on the occasion. Also, 
the correspondence which passed between 
the parties prior to the meeting. 
_ National Ailas—Proposals are issued by 
H. 3. Tanner, for publishing, by sabserip- 
tion, a new and elegant American Atlas, 
embracing all the improvements and changes 
up to the present time, constructed from the 
most original and authentic sources, by H. 
S. Tanner. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing 
a Newspaper, in the towa of Mobile, (twice 
a week,) to be entitled, ‘The Alabama Ga- 
zetle, by Chiistopher Dameron. 


_ Also, for publishing by subscription, in 
Cahawba, a Newspaper, to be entitled, The 
Slabama Watchman, by Augustina Parsons. 
- We have seen the first volume of Mr. G. 
A. Otis’s trausiation of Carlo Botta’s “ His- 
tory of the war of the Independence of the 
United States of America.” As it is cur in- 
tention to notice this enterprise, In-some 
detail, at another moment, we will content 
ourselves now with remarking, that the 
literary execution of the volume just men- 
tioned, appears to us to be every way suita- 
bie, and of good promise as to the remain- 
der; that the typographical part is excellent ; 
and that, in our opinion, the work deserves 
extensive encouragement, and Mr. Otis the 
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thanks of his country. for furnishing so va- 
luable an accession to the American library. 
Nat. Gaz. 


Wap of Massachusetts, from actual survey. 
John G. Hales, ‘Topographical and Civil 
ingineer, is now engaged in making Surveys 
for a New Map of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on which will be accurately 
delineated the ‘Turnpike and Public Roads, 
all the Rivers, Rivulets, and Streams, Lakes, 
Ponds, Islands, Harbours, Towns, Villages, 
Churches, and places of public worship, 
Mills and Mauufactories, Mountains and 
{Jills, (with their summit heights,) Country 
Seats and Farm Houses; also ihe quality of 
the Soil, describing the Marshes, Meadows, 
Woodlands, &c. with every important ob- 
ject that'can be noted on a liberal Scale, 
upon which it will be constructed. The 
Surveys having already occupied more than 
two years, are now in a considerable state 
of forwardness. The whole to be com- 
pleted, and the engravings finished, in a pe- 
riod short of three years. 


Paul Jonese—A niece of the celebrated 
Paul Jones, now residing in Edinburgh, has 
written to the New-York Historical Society, 
to know what encouragement would be af- 
forded in this country to a publication of 
the history of that gallant commander. She 
thinks the work will make three large vo- 
lumes, octavo, and among other things, will 
contain his correspondence with Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, La Fayette, 
and almost all the other eminent charaeters 
connected with the American revolution. 
She is uawilling to publish it in England, be- 
cause the work must necessarily contain 
some bitter reflections against the British 
government, unless it should be garbled, 
or some parts suppressed, which would ma- 
terially injure it. 
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ORIGINAL. | 


‘¢ For she said, let me not see the death of the 
child.” —Genesis, 21. v. 16. 


At frowning Sarah’s stern and harsh com- || 
mand, | 

The hated Hagar fled from Abram’s land— 

Clasping her child, she uncomplaining went, 

While to Beersheba’s woods their steps they | 
bent. 

But when they reached the green and fra- 
grant shade, 

By toil and heat sore spent, by grief dismayed, 

Anxious she sought for fountain, stream, or 
spring, 

Reviving aid her fainting boy to bring. 

With hurried step she searched the wuods 

‘around, 

Nor bubbling spring nor cheerful stream she 
found ; 

She’ watched with agony Ishmael’s closing’ 
eye, 

Then wildly cried, “I will not see him die.” 

And, flying far from where her infant slept, 

‘‘ She lifted up her voice to God, and wept.” 

The mother’s cry of anguish pierced the sky, 

Her prayer was heard, and gained a quick 
reply. 

Lo! from heaven in gentle accents fell— 

“ Hagar, God hears thee—fear not—all is | 
well.” 

When, to the startled mourner’s wond’ring 
eye, 

A limpid stream is gently gliding by. 

She hastes the dying child to bring, and laves 

His languid limbs in its refreshing waves. 

Soon to his cheeks returning colour flies, 

And life ‘already sparkles in his eyes. 

Thou! who through this wilderness of life 

Dost wander on, beset by fraud and strife ; 

By fortune’s ills, and torturing cares opprest, 

To find some quiet spot of peace and rest, 

Oh ! lift to heaven thy supplicating voice, 

Thy God will hear, and bid thy heart rejoice ; 

Or dostthou grope in doubt and dark despair, 

Oh! lift on high the contrite voice of prayer ; 

Thy God will hear thy loud and fervent cry, 

Strengthen thy heart, and clear thy blinded 
eye. ' 





















































C. 


MOONLIGHT AT THE HALF MOON BATTERY. 





Mild blows the breeze over Hudson's stream, 





Sparkles cach wave in the pale moon beam, | 





id 


Glitters fair evening’s planet bright, 
O’er the crescent fort’s projecting height. 


Dark from the walls in the sombre shade, 

Where many a tancied warrior’s laid ; ~ 

Bare is the staff, where, each day of jey, 
The eagle unfolds his banner’d eye. 


List ! now the soldier all lonely treads 
O’er his sleeping comrades’ reckless heads ; 
And now his half-muttered noies arise— 
The song of early departed joys. 


Mark, too, the river's silvery bar, 

Where spreads the broad zone of light afar, 
Relieved by the shadow, tall and dark, 

Of yon proudly-riding anchor’d bark— 


Her nation’s pride—she proclaims the fame 
Of Franklin—high, illustrious name !— 
In the flash of the lightning—the peal of the 
thunder, 
neve death-bolts he parried and rent asun- 
er. 


How brightly calm this unclouded sky ! 
How like, Glorvina, thine own blue eye, 
Where love may read, on its azure imprest, 
Each feeling that gives to its wilderness zest. 


And splendid as gleam those islets of light, 
Bright’ning the brow of black canopied 
night, 
So Sania thy tender looks of love, 
The darkness my soul had been fated to 
prove. 
HORATIO. 
May, 1820. 





Addressed to A. D. on the death of her Son, 
who was drowned, March, 1818. By a 
Young Lady. 


The tender heart of sympathy, ) 
Afflicted friend, doth weep with thee, 

And shares in all thy wo ; / 
Thy dearest earthly joy has led— | 
Thy first, thy only hope is dead ! 

A victim of the foe! 


But let us praise, nor dare to say 

He is unjust who takes away 
What He has given before ; 

The vision of no morta! eye 

Can know His ways who ceigus on high, 
Or His designs explore : 
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Oh! on his mercies still depend ; 
Afflictions he will never send 
Without a strength to bear ; 
Rest thy firm hope upon His love, 
He'll richly bless thee from above, 
And sooth each rising care. 


Yes, He will bid thy soul to live, 

“ The oil of joy for mourning give,” 
And gladness for despair : 

Ob! He will caim each anxious fear, 

He'll wipe awey the falling tear, 
And give thee peace for care. 


Although the deep and silent grave 

Of thy dear William’s ‘neath the wave, 
His spirit dwells above ; 

We hope he's found a lasting rest 

In those fair regions where the blest 
Enjoy the smiles of love. 


And could he speak, methinks‘he’d say, 
“ My parents, Wipe your tears away, 
Nor longer weep tor me; 
Your final day is coming fast, 
Prepare, before the time be past, 
To enter on eternity. 


« Then shal! your joyous spirits rise, 

Ard join me in those happy skies, 
To sing Jehovah's praise ; 

Your souls on angel wings shall soar, 

And with your harps forevermore 
The glorious anthem raise.” - 





MARY. 


Oh! there was a brilliance in her eye, 
’Mid the tears of pity beaming ; 
Like the light from summer’s ptacid sky, 
Thro’-a morning shower-streaming ! 
That eye is of softest, mildest blue, 
And the tears, which there lay sleeping, 
Were such as angels blend with the dew, 
When they o’er this world are weeping! 


My Mary ne’er look’d so sweet, so fair, 
And, I thought, so much like heaven, 

As when she knelt, all tenderly, there, 
And sigh’d—* thou art forgiven !” 

Or, when she took that pale, pale child, 
Which clung to its mother’s bosom, 

And, weeping, said—* from life’s drear wild, 
Here shelter thee, lonely blossom!” 


POETRY. 


y 


Ye powers! that give us life and light ! 
How pure is the bliss of feeling ! 

A guiding star in the world’s cold night, 
Is sympathy’s votary kneeling. 

And few are the ills that wound us here, 
When heart with its kindred reposes ; 

Let Mary shed one—only one small tear— 
The world’s a garden of roses ! 


Such tears as flow’d, when that orphan pale 
She clasped to her guileless bosom, 

And cried, “Oh! safe from the frosting gale, 
I'll shelter thee, drooping blossom.” 

Gayly its hands with her tresses play’d, 
With no ling’ring pang of danger ; 

It view d its last parent lifeless laid, 
And smil’d (sweet babe !) like a stranger ! 


My Mary still press'd it to her breast— 
(Where nought is snow but the whiteness,) 

And that lovely infant sank to rest, 

Min cheeks all enwrapt in brightness ! 
a! long it slept, like innocence, there— 
And awoke—to forget its sorrow. 

Ye bosoms that feel—so bless’d, so fair, 
For ye shall make heaven's morrow ! 


S. or New-Jersey. 











July 12ih, 1820. 





Re 'y to Moore's Sacred Melody—* There's 
nothing true bul Heaven.” 


This world is not an empty show, 
For man’s illusion given : 

For from his station here below 

Bright prospects rise, high duties flow, 
Which show him heir of Heaven. 


Nor false the light of Glory’s plume, 
For patriot deeds when given : 

A love and hope and beauty's bloom 

Man’s path of life with bliss illume, 
And foretaste sweet of heaven. 


Nor wanderers we of stormy day, 
On doubt’s dark billows driven : 
Religion’s mild benignant ra 
Beanis on our path, and lights the way 
To endless bliss in heaven. 


IMON A, 








MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
_ Qu. 7. By Mr. W. Marrat, New- 
York.—I have two beams of the same 
length, the same solid content, and 
made of the same matter, one of 
which is round and the other square ; 
which is the stronger, and how much ? 


Qu. 8. By Mr. W. Marrat.—lif 


. . | 
a pendulum vibrate in a second, 


when the barometer stands at 30 
inches, in what time will it vibrate 
when the barometer stands at 34 in. ? 

Qu. 9. By Mr. W. Marrat.—A 
head of water can be constantly kept 
at the altitude of 9 feet,and the surface 
of the current makes an angle of 30° 
with the plane of the 


wheel, which, being struck by the 
current, and applied to a piece of 
machinery, may produce the greatest 
possible effect ? 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Qu. 1. Answered by W. Marrat. 


This problem may be constructed, 
and the area calculated, by problem 
54, construction of geometrical prob- 
lems, Simp. Alg. It is also answer- 
ed in the key to Gummere’s Survey- 
ing. The algebraical solution is ra- 
ther prolix ; it may be deduced from 
a problem in Simpson’s Select Exer. 


Qu. 2. Answered by W. Marrat. 


Construct a figure in which .1 B C | 


denotes a section of the inclined 
plane, abcd asection of the frustum 
through the diagonals of its square 
ends. The frustum will just stand 
when o being the centre of gravity, 
the perp. o a passes through a, the 
corner of the frustum’s base. By 
the sim. triangles 4a B, oan, and 
the nature of the question, as, sin. 
60°—=1,/3 : an=3,/2:: sin. 30° 
=1:,/6=on, If R=side of the 
greater end, r=side of the less, and 
h = height of the frustum, then by 
the theorem, p. 342. Marrat’s Me- 
, R°42Rr43r2 
chanics, on =—( 
4 ‘R24 Rr+ 7? 











horizon , | 
what must be the diameter of a breast | 














h 132 

=/6 ; or —. —-=,/6 ; whence 
4 76 

76 4/6 
k= =5. 6412, is the length 
33 
of the frustam, and its volume may 
easily be found by the common rules. 


Qu. 3. Answered by D. Embury. 


Ist. Put y = 4/(1 — x?,) then will 
—azdz —iadx 
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xda 
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du= x 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of June, 1820. 





REMARKS. 


| THERMOMETER. WINDS. © WEATHER. . | 








Tam|2PMi7P M 7AM? PM|7 Pm 


70 | 64 n s |sw | clear This month has 
72; 64 Ww $s S cloudy heen, on the whole, 


A Nod Sotelo Dl | do her’ vegetation. sl 
61 | 79 | 72 bed clear | continues rapid, and 
63 | 78 | 68 Ss Ww n | cloudy cloudy there is reason toe - 
we as clear | clear |r) of all kinds of 
58 | 75 | 71 || w do Pp 


grain and fruite. 
65 |.78 | 75 | fogg do 


68 | 81 | 70 clear shower | 
68 | 79 | 68 e do do 


63 | 69 | 60 cloudy cloudy 
56 | 66 | 63 do do 
64 | 76 | 68 rain | clear | clear 


68 | 81 | 79 isw clear | do do 
70 | 81'| 79 do do do 


70 | 82 | 76 do do do 
66 | 75 | 70 cloudy do 
66 | 72 | 69 clear do 
64 | 77 | 76 do do 
66 | 79 | 78 do 
70 | 83 | 81 | do 
74 | 86 | 84 || do 
72 | 83 | 80 | | do 
73 | 841 76 do 
72 | 81 | 74 | do 

64 | 76 | 72 || cloudy 
67 | 78 | 74 | clear 
60 | 82 | 77 | do 
69 | 88 | 85 ‘ swi| do 
76 | 92 | 90 | | do 


| 
Salem, (Mass. June 23.—To show the degree of heat we have experienced 
for the last four days, Dr. Holyoke yesterday handed us the following from 
his thermometrical journal, as the highest degree noted on the respective 
days : | 
Monday, 19th, 88 Wednesday, 21st, 97 
Tuesday, 20th, 93 Thursday, 22d, 100 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Memoir of the late Bishop of South Carolina, will have a place 
in our next. It was unavoidably omitted in the present Number. 
The essay of T. shall also appear in our next. 


Several communications, in prose and verse, are on hand, and shall be 
duly attended to. 
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NEW LAW BOOK. 


The Fifth Volume of WHEATON’S REPORTS is just published 
by the subseriber, and now for sale at his Book and Paper Ware-room, 
No. 45 Jotun Street, New-York, where Gentlemen of the Bar and Beok- 


sellers at a distance can be immediately supplied with complete sets of 
the work, in 5 volumes. 


New-York, July 15,1820. | R. DONALDSON. 


WHBATON'’S REPORTS, 


FOUR VOLUMES, IN ELEGANT CALF BINDING ; Price $27 50. 


FORMULE SELECT, 


OR, PRESCRIPTIONS OF EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND A SYLLABIC VIEW OF 
MINERAL WATERS AND POISONS. 
Also, an Assortment of Printing and Writing Paper, Bookbinders’ and 
Bandbox Boards, for sale by the subscriber, at his 


BOOK AND PAPER WAREROOM, 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 


ROBERT DONALDSON. 


Cc. S. VAN WINKLE, 
101 GREENWICH STREET, 


Has for sale, a few copies of Calvin’s Life and Institutes, 4to. ; Mariner’s 
Medical Guide ; The grog Mystery of the Abbey; New Olive 
Branch ; Printer’s Guide, &c. The above books may be had in quantities, 
or by the single copy. 3 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. T. GOODRICH & CO. 


Adair’s 500 Questions on Goldsmith’s History of England, sewed, 25 cts. ; 
Anastasius, or Memoirs of aGreek, $2 50; A Year and a Day, a Novel, by 
Madame Panache, bds. $1 00; Bible, Series of Questions on, for families 
and schools, bnd. 87} cts. ; Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
18mo. bds. 50 cts.; Byron’s 4th Canto of Childe Harold, 18mo. bds. 75 cts. ; 











‘Kyron’s Beppo, a Venetian Tale, sewed, 25 cts. ; Belles Lettres Reposito- 


ry, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. $5 50; Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer, a No- 
bds. 50 cts.; Conversations on Natural rye a 12mo. bnd. $1 50; 
Country Neighbours, 2 vols. $2 00; Crib's (T. Moore’s) Memorial to Con- 

ress, 18mo. bds. 50 cts. ; Chinese Puzzle, Book and Box, $2 00; Dutch 


_vel, 2 vols. $2 00; Colman’s (George) Eccentricities for Edinburgh, 18mo. 


' Charch Psalms and Hymns, $t 25; Decision, a Novel, by the author of 


Correction, 2 vols. $175; Emmeline, a Tale, by Mrs, Brunton, author of 


Self Control, Sc. with memoirs of the author, &c. &c. $1.00; Geology of 


the Hudson River, with a profile view of the west bank, and the relative 
height of the mountain, 12mo, bds. $1 25; Godmother’s Tales, a book for 
yeuth, bds. 50 cts. ; Hogg’s (James) Queen’s Wake, a Poem, bds. $1 00 ; 
Reiee's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 8vo. bds. $3 00; Picture of New-York, or 


} . Strauger’s Guide to the commercial metropolis of the United States, with a 


map of the city, and several views of publie buildings, &c. 18mo. bds. $1 50 ; 


Port Folio, or school giil’s-selection, a book for h, bds. 50 cis. ; Tales 


of My Landlord, Sd series, 2 vols. bds. $200 ; » of the Hudson River 
irom Sandy Hook to Sandy Hill, with the post road from New-York to Al- 


hany, $4 00. 
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